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ON TOP OF COLORADO. 


BY A. P. 


T IS only within the 
last few years that 
the least spark of 
patriotism has 
been enkindled in 
the hearts of Amer- 
ican travelers. The 
Alps been 
populous with men 
and women bDliss- 
fully ignorant of 

< our greater 

Alps, but the increasing flood of dwellers in 

city and plain that sweeps up to our moun- 

tains as summer approaches tells that our 
country is coming to itself and perhaps will 
one day redeem its past neglect. Men are 
finding that the snowy peaks, the icy lakes 
and flowered valleys of the Rockies are 
cooler than those over-seas; that the ruins 
of the Southwest are as old, and that the 
ancient fetes of Indian and Mexican are 
more strange. Colorado rightly is the cen- 
ter of interest to the American summer tour- 
ist, and is perhaps the region best known. 

But even Colorado is not yet discovered. 

At a club house back in the heart of the 
mountains where a party of weary folk from 
the capital city were resting and climbing 
and fishing, I remarked one evening that I 
was just starting on a trip which would be 
very popular when people came to know of 
it—and I know of no region better deserv- 
ing popularity when it comes. I speak of 
the ascent of Mt. Sierra Blanca, the highest 
peak of the state. 


VAUGHN. 


Blanca lies aside from main _ traveled 
roads. Hundreds have passed through Col- 
orado and have never seen her snow crests 
nor heard her name. Hundreds more have 
seen her, but never dreamed of the beauties 
hidden in the immense mass of mountain 
that overhangs the San Luis park or looms 
behind the Spanish peaks as seen from the 
east. Yet the ascent can be made easily in 
two days from Fort Garland; and very few 
are the places where two days will discover 
scenery as rare as this. It is eight or nine 
miles from Fort Garland to the Mexican 
ranche and the little camp just above it in 
the cottonwoods of the creek—the only 
green spot on the southern slope of the 
mountain. It is four miles farther by trail 
to Judd’scampat timberline, 12,000feet; and 
two miles thence to the summit. A burro 
will travel all but the last half mile. If one 
desires guides, the miners at Judd’s camp° 
will make the trip for day wages. Or one 
may go up Ute creek from Garland, as I had 
done previously. It is a pleasanter trail, but 
the last climb is much more difficult, and 
one needs a guide thoroughly familiar with 
the mountain. 

Late in July, for the ascent is best in the 
latter part of summer, our party of nineteen 
started toward the mountain from the cen- 
ter of the San Luis valley. All day we drove 
through the heavy sand, pitching tent for 
the night on the foot of the mountain, where 
its streamlets and its coyotes could sing us 
to sleep. Then half a day we skirted its 
lower slopes, and at noon camped on the 
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SIERRA BLANCA (14,480 FEET) FROM FT. GARLAND. 


stream above the Mexican ranche. Two 
hours later we were started on the up-trail. 
the ladies in their climbing suits; the gentle- 
men heavy packed with blankets for our 
night’s camp and_ provision for a day. A 
Mexican boy had told us we could not take 
our horses up to the camp and we learned 
this to be untrue only when we had covered 
the trail ourselves. Our company, Indian 
file, trudging up through the pinons, made a 
pretty sight. But before the mountain 
proper is reached and the stiff climbing be 
gun some have turned back from the task; 
and the remainder, in broken rank, toil up 
the zigzag trail as best they may, resting 
often, and often almost discouraged. We 
follow the canon that leads up to Blanca ba- 
sin, an amphitheater a mile in greatest diam- 
eter just beneath the peak. When we 
emerge from the pines on some shoulder of 
the ridge the butte-studded valley stretches 
beneath us away to New Mexico. The rough 
canon walls, the tall dark trees and the little 
stream are fashioning continually some de- 
lightful scene to refresh us as we rest and 
regain our breath; and half way up the trail 
there is a waterfall quite worth while the 
little climb necessary to get a fair view of 
it. The sun has left the crests above and 


dusk is settling as Judd’s camp is reached 
and our campfire started. And the evening 
passes with supper and with song around 
the fire. 

What the morning would bring—victory 
in our attempt, or defeat—we did not know; 
yet, with the desire for rest to fit us for our 
task whatever the result, we rolled in our 
meager blankets and quieted ourselves. But 
not many found rest; the hours of the night 
were long as the stars in slow procession 
swung into view over one canon wall and 
later disappeared behind the other, and it 
was not hard to rise from comfortless beds 
before the first star had faded in promise of 
dawn. 

As the fire was kindled the sound of 
rocks plunging down into the canon told us 
that a lion or mountain sheep was watching 
us from far above. Later, the first incident 
of our morning climb, we were granted a 
sight that is rare to-day, even to dwellers of 
the mountains. On a little strip of green in 
the almost perpendicular rock wall just op- 
posite us were six bighorn, resting or feed- 
ing, and seemingly in no way disconcerted 
by our presence and shouting. 

As day was breaking, having breakfasted 
staff in hand over the fire, we bade adieu to 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF SIERRA BLANCA. 


two more who would adventure no farther, 
and started on, a train of twelve, six gentle- 
men and six ladies. We must choose our 
own path now. And we are scarcely started 
when a cloud sweeps up from below and 
hides everything in its icy mist. We shall 
not go far astray, for walls of a thousand 
feet, passable only to wing or padded hoof, 
compass every point but the back trail, still 
it hampers us in choosing a way to see only 
the next step. But we push on, shouting 
from party to party to keep together, climb- 
ing bench after bench of rock that lay like 
tier on tier of seats in this giant’s amphi- 
theater, Blanca basin. Now we cross a lit- 
tle snow field; now we wait what seems a 
weary while on those that have fallen be- 
hind, flinging ourselves about to warm 
numbed hands and feet, while our breath 
congeals on our hat rims, and the icy mist 
eddying past in banks on gusts of wind chills 
us thoroughly. This is mid-July. At last, 
just at the head of the basin beneath the 
peak the cloud breaks and we see the sky- 
line of the ridge and the peak. Only 1,000 
feet more to do—if it can be done. We 
choose what appears from below the most 
promising way and start slowly on, over 
slide-rock now, trying each stone before we 


put weight on it and catching every one that 
starts, lest it endanger companions below. 
The cloud settles again as we toil slowly up- 
ward. Our hearts stop in their stroke if 
even a pebble moves. At last the leader 
gives a shout and one by one, without mis- 
hap, we struggle to the summit of the ridge. 
Resting on the blade-like edge of rock we 
look beyond, down into the creek basin, be- 
neath the clouds, flooded with sunshine, 
with its eight sapphire lakes sparkling like 
jewels in their rough settings of golden rock. 
So far as we can see through the cloud the 
mountain looks impassable and forbidding; 
the ladies say they are as near the summit 
as they wish to be, ana success seems far 
removed. But one of our comrades has 
started on against our advice into the cloud. 
Each time we call, his answer is more dis- 
tant; then through a rift we see him on the 
very edge of the precipice it seems, for the 
eastern face of the peak is vertical, but still 
moving on up from rock to rock. shen 
comes a shout—he is on the summit and 
above the clouds. A few minutes later the 
rest of the gentlemen are with him. 

This last climb, while steep, is not so haz- 
ardous as that below, for the rocks are 
larger and more firmly laid, therefore in 
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less danger of loosening. Once on the sum- 
mit, and knowing the trail, we said, the la- 
dies must come on and not miss the goal af- 
ter so much endeavor when they have so 
nearly attained it; so we turn back for them, 
and all but one came up with us. So there 
were eleven gathered around the pyramid of 
rocks and the little flagpole of the summit. 
So far as we could find from the register of 
names, it was the largest party that had 
ever made the climb, and the hour of our 
coming, 9 o’clock, was earlier than any we 
noted. The ladies were somewhat disap- 
pointed, having hoped to be the first of their 
sex to reach the top, but they found the 
names of three who had anticipated them. 
The earliest date recorded is to be found in 
the little tin tube containing the papers of 
the government expedition of ..74, under 
Capta... Carpenter. It has the roll o his 
staff. ZIue tube has rusted through contin- 
uous exposure, and the papers are also being 
rapidly destroyed with rust, so iu.at we 
placed the tube on leaving in a large bottle 
with our own register for better protection. 
Another tin is filled with slips of paper bear- 
ing the names of single cumbers or parties 
of two or three, sometimes spiced with sage 
reflections or expressions of satisfaction at 
their success. Une fellow must have been 
weary, for to the date and hour of his ar- 
rival he added: “Don’t think for a minute I 
came on wings, or a rau.road either.” ‘snere 
were, perhaps, th -.y or forty names in all 
at this aerial place of registration. 

Our ambitions ior aititude were not sat- 
isfied yet. The oldes. member of the party, 
as he sat looking across the mountains, 
tossed up a fragment of rock, watched it, 


picked it up again, and pocketed it as a sou- 
venir, remarking the while: ‘“That’s the 
highest stone I ever saw.” 

Nature is supposed to distribute her boun- 
ties, but it is nevertheless true that she 
sometimes gathers in multitude beauties of 
many kinds, and lavishes them on a single 
spot. This she has done in building Sierra 
Blanca. There are first the rugged peaks 
and ridge-crests, pinnacled, crennelated, 
sculptured, buttressed. And the word “rug- 
ged” must have stronger meaning than it 
customarily expresses even to those at home 
in the Rockies to rightly picture Blanca and 
its retinue of lesser summits. 

Again, there are the lakes, some of them 
one thousand feet and more above timber- 
line, fed by snowfields, iced over in the 
mornings of July, or floating baby icebergs 
on their motionless blue. There are a dozen 
of them close around the peak on Ute, Huer- 
fano, South Zapata ana Bear creeks. 

Farther below are the sweeps of timber, 
and farther still the cultivated valleys. As 
to the distant view, we were hampered by 
cloud and haze. The plains could be seen, 
but not satisfactorily. Nor was Pueblo dis- 
tinguishable, as it 1s ordinarily. To the 
northward’ one sees vweyond the College 
peaks; to the westward the San Juans cut 
the horizon. Southward the eye finds the 
mountains of Taos and Santa Fe, and to the 
southeast the Spanish Peaks fill the view. 

While these things were passing in re- 
view some one began co sing “My Country 
’Tis of Thee,” and alltoox up the words, for 
our good old hymn, “America,” moves well 
in such a place. 


The down-trail passe less anxiously than 
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the up-trail had; perhaps our nerve was bet- 
ter, having once coverei the ground, and, 
too, there was no question now as to the 
success of the adventure. We sat aown and 
coasted over the snow fieids that we had 
crept over shivering in the cloud-wrapt 
morning, thus trying every feature of sport 
the mountain offers. And on the snow we 
stopped to lunch, taking a round at snowball 
as dessert. At the camp deserted so early 
in the morning, we loaued on our blankets, 
then swung down the mountain to find a hot 
supper and friends waiting eageriy for the 
account of our achievements. 


Is it worth while? Yes! We will repeat 
the trip at every opportunity. Rarely wil! 
you find equal scenic beauty. Only once .n 
the United States proper, on Mt. Whitney, 
California, can you reacu a greater height, 
and on but two or three peaks of Alaska. It 
overtops the Alps, save Blanc and the Mat- 
On the summit you stand where 
the multitude of humankinu has never been 
There are no cut stairs, no ropes, no beaten 
trails. You add to the zest of your adven 
ture that of discovery. Such is Sierra 


terhorn. 


Blanca, 14,480 feet; an American peak, a 
mountain of Colorado. 
Hooper, Colorado. 
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PHOTO OF A HUMMING-BIRD. 


Noticing in an eastern magazine that 
their second prize was taken by a picture of 
a humming bird on the wing, it induced me 
to “dig” up a heretofore unused negative 
taken by A. M. Seymour last August, when 
he and I tried to procure a picture of a little 
humming bird that made regular visits to a 
certain bush in our yard. The best thing we 


got is reproduced in the enclosed print on a 
5x7 Seeds 27 plate, Korona camera and lens 
speed, 1-100 of second, stop F-16. The cam 
era was set and focused on a twiz shown in 
the picture, and the shutter sprung by 
means of a fifty-foot tube. 


CLYDE SEYMOUR 
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HIT AND MISS OF AN AMATEUR CAMPER. 


BY GEO. A. NEWMAN. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE GAME WARDEN. 


HERE three 
men and two boys 
in our party. One 
of the men, one of 

and this 

mouse-color- 


were 


the boys, 
boy's 
ed pony took nat- 
urally to camp life, 
but the rest of the 
party going 
camping because 
from they 
had heard it would 
be “a nice thing to 
do at that season of the year,” and then “a 
little change would do them good,” etc. 

It was not to be wondered at that over 
the long distance of two days’ travel through 
the foothills toward the mountains these 
men became very impatient for game. Late 
on the second day we ran into a flock of 
There was considerable excite- 
ment, a great deal of shooting, and one hen 
bagged by the two men. 

They had expected that about as soon as 
we were out of sight of the town we would 
find game in plenty, so when we had travel- 
ed for two days througa the heat and dust 
of the sage brush country they began to 


were 


sage hens. 


think the pleasures o. camping were largely 
of the imagination, and were to be had by 
staying at home. 

But on the third day, when we reached 
Indian Valley, in West Central Idaho, their 
drooping hopes were revived. Here they lis- 
tened to tales of how easy it was to get deer 
at the Big Lick, near the Mica mines, toward 
Long valley. One man had recently seen 
fifty deer there at one time. 

It was agreed that one of the men and 
the two boys stay by the stuff while Jim and 
I went after some meat. 
man 


We found a young 
who knew all the country, and after 


some persuading got him to accompany us. 

The road to Big Lick was a long. one, 
some fifteen miles, over the roughest trail I 
have ever seen. At one moment the rider 
would think he was surely going over the 
head of his horse, the next that he would 
slide off behind in spite of his clinging to 
his mount. Some of the way was over slop- 
ing dead rock. Here we dismounted and 
carefully led the horses. The trail was all 
the more dangerous because of the drizzling 
rain. 

We got over the rough path without any 
serious accident and at last came out into 
the more passable country along a branch of 
the Weiser river. ‘The cold rain continued 
all day. We were wet and chilled to the 
bone, and not in a very comfortable condi- 
tion when night came on. 

About daybreak the hunter and I started 
off for the game. Our companion remained 
in camp. When we were near the great 
warm spring to which the came we 
peeped through the wet brush and saw quite 
a band of the pretty creatures. 
the river for a better position we frightened 
them. But my companion, who was surpris 
ingly quick with a gun, got a shot at a buck. 
He had brought only one cartridge with him 


deer 


In crossing 


When we recrossed the river to see 
whether our shot had had any effect we saw 
several carcasses of deer decaying on the 
ground about the lick, where they had been 
slaughtered for the skins, which were worth 
about 25 cents. At this sight my companion 
was very indignant and expressed himself 
most positively about the man who would do 
such a thing. 

When we reached the spot there were no 
signs of deer dead or alive. My companion 
was sure he could not have missed and be- 
gan to carefully examine the ground. At 
last he found one little drop of blood on a 
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blade of grass. That was enough for his 
trained eye. He found another and then an- 
other, and thus followed on the track of the 
wounded animal. I was wondering at his 
skill when he snatched my gun and shot be- 
fore I had seen anything. 

When he saw that he had shot a doe he 
was more than surprised—he was grieved. 
He would not take off its skin; he would not 
take a piece of the meat; he would not touch 
the animal, so that anyone coming upon it 
would think it had been killed for the skin. 


With genuine sorrow he left the dead deer 
in the thicket. There was one little grain of 
comfort—he concluded that the doe would 
leave no fawns. 

In the twilight he missed the buck he had 
aimed at and hit the doe in the frightened 
band. While I was in full sympathy with 
his views and feelings, I was surprised to 
see him so sorely disturbed over his shot. 
Such men, and there are many of them to- 
day, are the best game wardens. 

Colfax, Washington. 
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A WESTERN ANANIAS. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


LL OLD hunters can 

give ample proof that 

“Truth isstranger than 

fiction,” but many 

young nimrods think it 

necessary to draw on 

their imagination in or- 

der to eclipse the rec- 

ord of some old fellow who has grown gray 
in the forests and mountains. 

In their eagerness to tell some big yarn 
they forget that it is necessary to have a 
long experience with nature in order to tell 
it so that it will not be “pulled to pieces” 
and the fraud exposed by someone who has 
been there, probably, when they were in the 
cradle. 

We were recently treated to a few such 
fables, which I relate to show how big a liar 
it is possible for this western country to pro- 
duce. Jim Windbag, as our hero is known, 
was in a crowd, the members of which were 
discussing the best methods of killing 
wolves and coyotes, and he immediately 
took the floor. ‘Boys,’ he began, ‘“‘when you 
have made the money I have you'll know 
more about wolfing.” (The “boys” were 
grizzly veterans of the chase, while our “he- 
ro’s” moustache was like a baseball game— 
nine on a side.) “Boys,” he went on, “it’s 
a secret, but I'll let you into it. When I was 
riding for the — O. K. in Teton county they 
gave me double wages and all the bounty I 
could make. I used to get up before anyone 
was awake and sneak off to a gulch and hide 
in the sagebrush. As soon as it was day- 
light I howled like a wolf, and then like a 
coyote. In a few minutes I would get an 
answer, and then from east and west, north 
and south would come a perfect chorus of 
howls. I would answer as they came closer, 
till I was surrounded by a howling pack. 

“As soon as they got to within a few 
steps of me I turned my Winchester loose 
and every shot rolled over a wolf, each one 
shot through the heart. I made $40 to $50 


every morning and double wages all day.” 

A few knotty questions, such as, “When 
did you skin ’em?” “Why did you quit to 
work for your board here?” “Where’s all the 
money?” etc., never jarred him. He could 
tell another next minute. His next was an 
antelope yarn. He had a team of bronchos 
that would come to a dead stop at the sight 
of game. Driving along one day they saw a 
bunch of antelope and stopped at once. Jim 
grabbed his gun and looked for athe game. 
There they stood on a little ridge, over half 
a mile away. Three shots cracked and three 
antelope fell. Leaving the team and his gun 
he drew his knife and ran to the game. 
Jumping astride the first to cut its throat it 
came to and sprang to its feet. Jim took 
the knife in his teeth, grabbed the beast by 
the shoulders and they fairly flew over the 
hills for about three miles, when it suddenly 
occurred to our hero that he had ridden far 
enough, so, letting go with one hand, he took 
the knife from his mouth, reached round be- 
hind and cut both hamstrings, and his John 
rilpin ride was over. What was his amaze- 
ment when on looking round he saw that his 
faithful team had taken in the situation and 
was in at the death, having galloped over 
hill and dale to catch up to the procession. 

The crowd was silent, but for one old fel- 
low, who said: “I’m a pretty fair liar my- 
self, but I’m outclassed. Jim, did you ever 
kill a bear?” 

“Bear, well I should smile,” he replied. 
“A bear is no more to me than a dog. The 
toughest trip I ever had on bear was in the 
Big Hole country. My pal and I were trap- 
ping and had a snug camp, for it was awfully 
cold—about forty degrees below every night, 
and snow a foot deep. Joe had gone to the 
settlement for grub and I had just turned in 
for the night when I was aroused by some- 
thing tearing at a deer I had hung on the 
cabin in the afternoon. I grabbed my rifle 
and threw open the door. Within five feet 
of me stood the biggest bear I ever saw, 
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standing upon his hind feet, hugging my 
deer with his fore legs and tearing it to 
pieces with his powerful jaws. It took me a 
second to send a bullet into his heart. when 
he dropped and ran down the gulch. In my 
bare feet and legs | followed close behind, 
and when he had run about 200 yards he 
rolled over dead. I turned him on his back 
and went to skinning, and was back in bed 
in less than fifteen minutes, but it was a 
pretty cold job, I tell you.” 

“How much did he weigh, Jim?” 

“Oh, about 1,200 pounds!!! 

“Did you have your knife in your shirt 
pocket? Do bears always travel in a foot of 
snow at forty degrees below? How long 
would it take a naked man to freeze in such 
weather?” Such trifling questions were 
mere child’s play to such a hero. 

This was not a good day for bear stories 
so the subject was turned to the “round-up.” 
Here our youthful Annanias onte more came 
to the front. When he was riding with the 
L. O. 7 they had been out at daylight and all 
came in tired, when the foreman ordered an 
other circle. Kicking and cussing availed 
nothing, but Jim arose to the occasion. 
Riding off a few hundred yards from camp 
he bawled like a calf in distress, and from 
every hill and guich came a perfect strean 


of cattle, and the boys were saved another 
hard ride that day. 

Of course the calves that had been baw! 
ing in dead earnest as they lay stretches 
out and a hot iron on them cut no figure. It 
took our hero’s special bawl to bring the cat 
tle for miles around. The boys never fully 
appreciated what a calf he was before. 

It would take a volume to tell of the hair 
breadth escapes of this wonderful “I,” for 
be it known, he was always alone, so you 
might as well believe him as look for proof 

An avalanche covering a whole mountain 
side came roaring towards his cabin, but he 
regarded it placidly, for had he not, with 
great forethought, built in line of a project 
ing rock that would split any slide! There 
he stood gazing in wrapt admiration at this 
natural wonder and the edge of it stopped 
within three feet of him, leaving him and 
his cabin safe and well. Did he not dare to 
cross the swollen, treacherous Yellowstone 
river when no one else wasfool enough? And 
when his wagon and team were swept away 
in the torrent he swam. gaily ashore and 
lived for four days on fish he caught on a 
bent pin, when no one else could catch them 


on a hook. 


Red Lodge, Montana. 
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A WESTERN INCIDENT. 


BY 
HREE horsemen 
drew rein beneath 


a cluster of 
plum 


leafy 
trees at one 
side of the narrow 
that 

its tortuous 


wound 
way 
through the mazes 
of Devil's canon. 
“We'll wait 
here,” said one, 
countenance and cruel eye 
proclaimed him leader. His 
with faces equally as dark, as 
lowering, nodded assent as the 
black eyes flashed toward them. 


whose sinister 


companions, 
fierce and 
speaker's 
For a time 
all was silent, save for the muttered words 
of the leader, who ever and anon stepped 
out and scanned the road with an expectant 
light on his vindictive features. 

Presently a sound is heard, and a wagon, 
drawn by two gaunt and haggard mules, ap- 
proaches the group hidden behind the shel- 
tering foliage. The leader's face darkens as 
he pulls lower the brim of ais slouch hat and 
grasps the heavy revolver from its holster. 

A moment more and— 

“Hands up!” 

The driver of the wagon raises his head 
and for a moment hesitates, as though he 
hadn't heard. But the hammer of the 
weapon that points so truly at his pale fore- 
head clicks and his hands slide slowly up, 
while he glances from one to the other of 
Then his gaze 
fails on the face of the leader—a wild, star- 
ing, pleading gaze that speaks of anguish, of 
hope, love, ambition crushed, and of dark 


the intruders in silence. 


oblivion, still and ominous. 
“Hi, catch him, Bill, he’s flunkin’,” 
Jim, as the driver's head sinks back and his 


ness 


eries 


limp body slides forward on the seat. Bill 
springs to the stricken man and raises him 
in his strong arms. As the two men tenderly 
place the still form on the grass by the road- 
side an exclamation turns them to observe 
their leader heart is flint and 
whose hand is iron—throw up his arms and 


he whose 


fall senseless on his face in the dust. 
Bill's eyes meet Jim’s in a quick glance 


of inquiry. Then they lift the unconscious 


CROWELL. 


form of their leader and lay him beside that 
of the driver, who now shows signs of re- 
turning life. 

“Is that you, Jack? —n, it can’t be—but 
the face—,” muttered the driver, inco- 
herently. 

“Jack nothing,” growled Bill, impatiently, 
“that’s Ben Stark, boss o’ th’ Blue’ River 
boys—jes’ ez soon cut yer throat ez eat his 
dinner.” 

At this moment the desperado gasps and 
jerks himself to a sitting posture. His eyes 
open and meet those of the driver in a long, 
earnest, unblinking stare. ‘ 

“I’ve sworn to kill 
length. 


you,” he says, at 

The other lowers his eyes and a flush of 
color sweeps over his white features. In a 
moment he raises his head and once more 
their eyes meet. 

“You robbed me of—of her,” 
the speaker, almost fiercely. 

The color deepens on the other's face. 

“You ruined my life—have you nothing 
to say?” 

The driver’s face turns white for a fleet 
ing moment. Then, in a voice shaking with 
the intensity of the pain that fills his bosom. 
he says: 

“She’s dead, Jack—dead, and I[I—I’m 
ready—kill me.’ There is pleading in his 
eyes as he looks at the desperado. 

The two men rise to their feet—the one 
white and trembling—the other flushed and 
rigid. It is an intense moment—the weake1 
man silent and waiting—the strong one seek- 
ing to crush the hot, maddening 
that wells up in his breast. 


continues 


impulse 


At last he conquers. 

‘Brother, there’s my hand,” says the des 
perado, simply. 

Their hands meet and then—some way 
the two men fall into each other’s arms. 

Bill and Jim are 
head of a mighty 
southward. 

“Kind 


looking at the hoary 


mountain away to the 


misty to-night,” remarks Bill, 


as he slips a red handkerchief into his 
pocket. He had just wiped his eyes. 
“Yes,” replied Jim, blinking awkwardly. 


Sioux Rapids, lowa. 
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A HUNTING TRIP DOWN THE COLORADO 


BY W. T. CORNWALL. 


HEN [ run across a 


thing in the hunting 
4 


line I believe in let- 
ting my _ shooting 
friends in on it, and 
it is therefore with 
pleasure that I have 
written up a brief 
account of a trip 
which I took in a 
boat down the Colo- 
rado from Yuma 
last December, in 
company with my 
brother, Dr. Cornwall of San Francisco. I 
had just returned from a long pleasure trip 
to Honolulu and the Hawaiian islands, and 
had had just enough laziness injected into 
me by the sojourn in that hot climate to 
need something to waken me up before re- 
turning to business. So we agreed to fit up 
our expedition (or as mucn of it as we 
could) in San Francisco, and the balance in 
Yuma, and start on the rather novel boat 
ride. 

Our party, in addition to Dr. Cornwall 
and myself, consisted of two _ invalids, 
Messrs. Coe and Pacheco, who were good 
company and good feeders, although not 
physically able to be of any assistance either 
at camp work or hunting. The boat crew 
consisted of two Mexicans and two Indians, 
and none of them could talk English except 
one of the latter, and he only very brokenly. 

We took along about 3,000 pounds of bag- 
gage and ammunition in a thirty-foot boat, 
with a contract from our crew to take us 
100 miles down the Colorado and then 100 
miles up the Hardy of Colorado to the vol- 
canoes. We had to get passports at Yuma, 
as our route carried us out of the United 
States ten miles below Yuma. The custom 
officials were going to charge us $5 a gun, 
the usual price for a hunter, but when we 
gave a satisfactory account of our intentions 


(namely, we were hunting land) we were 
permitted to go free. 

According to the terms of our contract 
we were to be landed at the volcanoes in 
five days, but we were five days in reaching 
them and every one of these days was 
crowded full of varied experiences. 

The river at Yuma has about a six-mile 
current, but it decreased as we neared the 
ocean. The doctor and I took turns at 
shooting in the bow of the boat, as that was 
the best place to catch the rising flocks. 
We commenced killing ducks the first day 
out, and ever after that the intervals be- 
tween the crack of our guns were short. 
The ducks down the Colorado were found to 
be of a mixed variety, although good eating. 
When we got to the Hardy, mallards were 
quite plentiful. Fish ducks are greatly in 
the majority, because these streams are 
alive with fish. Quite a good sprinkling of 
wild geese were visible on the trip, but they 
were wary enough to keep out of range of 
the shotguns. I fixed them, though, when I 
got my 30-30 Winchester up in the bow of 
the boat and caught them on the sandbars, 
getting them at distances up to 400 and 500 
yards. 

We ran into the wild hog district down 
near the mouth of the Colorado. These ani- 
mals, of course, are simply the common hog 
gone wild. We were not successful in get- 
ting any “porkers,” although they were 
quite plentiful. One night when it was very 
cool we could hear them at short intervals 
fighting for the “‘center of the _ pile’’—just 
such sounds as come from a carload of hogs 
in zero weather. 

We were rowing along through the hog 
district looking for a good landing place to 
lie up a few hours and hunt, when something 
happened that caused the ..ood to course in 
our veins at a rapid rate. As we rounded a 
right-angle curve, in tne river there in front 
of us stood nine sleek black-tail deer. It 
was not long before our rifles commenced 
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the sharp smokeless crack, but owing to the 
rocking motion of the boat when we stopped 
rowing the shots at first did not 
take effect 
and when we 


seem to 
We soon drifted to closer range, 
rounded our boat to shore 
found that we had silled four of the nine 
With our family of eight persons it can be 
imagined how acceptable the new accession 
of meat was 

The peculiarity of these two rivers is in 
teresting. It was represented to our boat- 
man that when the tide was highest at the 
full of the moon we would be borne on the 
bosom of the waters at a rapid rate for at 
least thirty miles up the Hardy; but we were 
a little late and did not realize the full bene- 
fits, only going about twelve miles up-stream 
when our tide receded. After that we had 
to row the balance of our journey up-stream 
At this point the river widens out, leaving 
in the flat expanse of country following its 
course fine cover for quail. We were not 
long in reaching what is known as the quail 


district. I had thought that I had seen good 


quail shooting before, but all memories of 
the past faded in comparison with this 
shooting on the Hardy. My brother and I 
picked up fifty in one and a half hours with- 
out dogs to point or retrieve, and I will ven 
ture to say we lost as many as we picked 
up. The birds were simply rising in large 
coveys about us all the time. From this to 
the end of our trip it was quail all the time. 

We spent two weeks in Lower California, 
during which time we were not under a 
in fact, we did not see a 
The natives live in 
nothing that looks like houses, they using 
poles thatched with brush to keep off the 


sun. 


house roof once; 


house in that time. 


From every standpoint our trip was a 
most enjoyable one and I know many of the 
would 


readers of Outdoor Life profit by 


such a hunt. I will be very glad to assist 
any brother sportsman contemplating such 
a trip by giving out what information re- 
garding it that I possess. 

Denver, Colorado. 


“THE RIVER WIDENS OUT, AND IN THE FLAT EXPANSE OF COUNTRY THERE IS SPLENDID COVER 
FOR QUAIL.” 
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THE ROOSEVELT LION HUNT. 


BY JOHN B. GOFF — VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S GUIDE ON THE HUNT. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


EPITOME OF THE HUNT. 


Started Jan. 12 


Killed by Roosevelt. Killed by Dr. Webb. Killed by Stewart. 
Taken at Keystone Ranch At Matthews’ Ranch | At Foreman’s Ranch 


CONCLUSION. 


In my concluding chapter on Colonel 
Roosevelt's lion hunt, I will narrate some of 
the most noteworthy incidents of the last 
three weeks, or from January 26th to Feb- 
ruary 15th—it being that portion immedi 
ately following the departure of Dr. Webb 
and Mr. Steward for home. During these 
three weeks I was Colonel Roosevelt's sole 
companion on the hunts, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming much better acquainted 
with him than during the first two weeks. 
We had by this time become so well ac- 
quainted that all stiffness and formality was 
eliminated from our manner toward each 
other, and we both took to the new condition 
of affairs as if we had been acquaintances 
for life. We were entering on that well- 
known epoch on a hunting trip, when the 
hunter forms an opinion of his fellow-man— 
either for better or worse—that is lasting. 
In my case it need not be said that my feel- 
ings toward Colonel Roosevelt grew warmer 
each day, until at the hour of his departure, 
I felt I was separating from 
friend. So mote it be. 

When Dr. Webb and Mr. Steward left on 


some dear 


the 25th, we found that we had up to that 
time secured seven lions, of which Steward 
got four (three of them being kittens), Dr. 
Webb one, and Colonel Roosevelt two. This 
was considered a very satisfactory score, 
and we thought that we would be lucky in- 
deed if we would be able to duplicate it dur- 
ing the remainder of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
stay. How well we succeeded in doing so 
the remainder of this article will show. 
With hearts throbbing with wholesome 
emotion, and spirits as free and joyous as 
those of the birds, we mounted our horses 
on the morning of January 26th, for the ride 
to the Matthews ranch, eight miles from the 
Keystone, having had an invitation from the 
genial hosts of that place to spend some 
time with them. Here the colonel’s well- 
known ability to make himself comfortable 
and agreeable with new acquaintances un- 
der new conditions asserted itself, and many 
were the happy hours spent at this place. 
Zack, Bob and Clarence Matthews treated 
us royally, and formality soon gave way to 
jollity, humor and the display of a character 
of hunting oratory indigenous only to the 
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Two cats were killed on road between Meeker and Keystone Ranch. eS 
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apt, 


LOOKING DOWN COYOTE BASIN FROM BELOW KEYSTONE RANCH. 


hills. I took a snap shot of Colonel Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Matthews while out drinking 
a fresh draught of air one morning before 
breakfast. It will be seen that neither of 
them are in their society togs; but it was 
not long thereafter until Colonel Roosevelt 
was in the saddle, his horse dancing to the 
tune of the hounds’ music. At the Matthews 
ranch we got two lions, and yet when we left 
there the hunting promised well. 

One day a man came into camp and re- 
ported that a twelve-foot lion had been killed 
by one of the hunters roundabout. I would 
give $100 for a reproduction of the grin on 
Colonel Roosevelt's face as the story was re- 
lated. He became interested at once, and 
handled that fellow without gloves. He first 
asked him if he believed such a story. The 
latter said he did, not having much experi- 
ence in hunting. “Now, my dear fellow,” 
said the Colonel, as he laid his hand on his 
shoulder in a fatherly way, “you go and tell 
the fellow who filled you with such nonsense 
that I will give him $5,000 if he will bring 
here to this ranch a lion twelve feet long. 
Do you not know that, taking for example 
the lions killed by our party, a lion that long 
would weigh in the neighborhood of 850 
pounds, or as large as a fair-sized cow pony? 
The tail of a lion is usually about one-third 
the length of the body, so leaving off the tail 
the body and head would measure about 
eight feet long.”” We were all very much 


amused at the incident, but I must say that 


the man who brought in the news felt more 
like 30 cents than the bearer of important 
information to a distinguished sportsman. 
From the Matthews ranch we went to ful- 
fill a date at the Foreman ranch, owned and 
kept by Judge Foreman and his son. We 
remained there two days and two nights. 
during which time we killed one lion, get- 
ting it on the point of Colorow mountain, 
about twelve miles southeast of the Key- 
stone ranch, and twenty miles west of 
Meeker. We were traveling along looking 
for signs when Jim, one of the dogs, dropped 
out. We heard him baying and knew he had 
struck a hot trail, so we went back to the 
place from whence the noise proceeded. 
Soon the rest of the pack joined in the 
chase, and after about thirty minutes the 
dogs had the animal treed. He was a mag- 
nificent lion and made a fine target as the 
Colonel drew his gun to his shoulder and 
gave him a dead shot. When he had crash- 
ed through the tree to the ground, the dogs 
were on him in a jiffy, and made quick work 
of him. It being late, we skinned our prize 
as quickly as possible and hurried to the 
ranch, where we were welcomed royally. 
The following morning we were back to 
the Matthews ranch, remaining over night, 
and then journeyed to the Keystone the fol- 
lowing day. After planning to do consider- 
able hunting about the latter ranch, we 
started out the following morning, keen and 
alert for a day’s chase. Everything was fa- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


vorable, and while it had been casually re- 
marked by visitors that we had cleaned all 
the lions out of the country, yet we got two 
lions that day. The first of these jumped 
from the tree, the dogs catching him as he 
landed, and together they all went tumbling 
and fighting down the steep mountain side, 
now the lion on top and again the dogs. It 
was a great sight to see that animated ball 
of tangled legs, glittering teeth, and nerve- 
strung muscle and sinew, everyone of them 
fighting for their very life, while rolling 
down that steep grade. 

Colonel Roosevelt was right after them 
with his knife ready for action, for it looked 
as if we might lose a dog or two at any min- 
ute. He soon got into a position for a center 
shot with the knife, and stooping among the 
fighting dogs plunged the blade to the heart. 

While we were skinning this lion the 
dogs ran onto the trail of the second lion, 
and treed it before we had the first one 
skinned. After getting the hide off the first 
lion, we followed the direction from whence 
came the baying of the dogs. Soon we 


reached the tree in which his lionship found 
Although he had 
becn treed some time he didn’t jump on our 


protection from the dogs. 


approach, but remained in his position until 
a dead shot from Colonel Roosevelt brought 
him down. 

One day, while hunting out from the 
Keystone ranch, we bayed a very large lion 
in a crevice on the precipitous side of a rock 
ledge which extended from the point of the 
crevice, sheer down about sixty feet. The 
crevice was near the upper rim of the per- 
pendicular wall of rock, and as we came up 
the lion was standing on this rim of rock 
over the crevice. It was dusk, and the light 
being poor, we could barely discern the faint 
outline of the animal. The Colonel prepared 
to shoot, although it was guesswork where 
he would hit. When he fired the lion disap- 
peared and ran around in the crevice under 
the upper rim, just described. We looked 
around long and carefully before we discov- 
ered his whereabouts. Finally I leaned over 
the ledge and looked down as far as I could 
into the long crevice, and thought I could see 
his ear. There happened to be a large rock 
standing loosely on the rim of the ledge 
weighing perhaps a couple of tons, and we 


saw at a glance that if it were possible for 
a man to be suspended out over this rock, 
head down, he might see further into the 


A “GOOD” CAT. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, KNIFE AND GUN IN HAND, GETTING READY TO SI1ABA LION, 


crevice, and thereby be able to detect the 
lion if there. The question which confront- 


ed us was, how was it to be done. Finally, 
Colonel Roosevelt stood still a minute, 
looked at me intently, and said: “Goff, we 
must have that lion if he is there. I'll tell 


you what I'll do. I will take my gun and 
crawl out over that rock, you holding me by 
the feet and allowing me to slide down far 
enough to see him. If I can see him I will 
get him.” 

And for once in my life my heart stood 
still for a while, so completely thunderstruck 
was I at the nerve of the man. There was 
a rock overhanging a precipice dropping off 
at least sixty feet, and at this time in the 
evening, with poor light, and both of us 
tired from the day’s tramp,’ he proposed to 
practically suspend himself in the air, head 
downward with only a wall of rock against 
which to steady himself. 

We prepared for the difficult and danger- 
ous undertaking by his first climbing up on 
the rock, gun in hand, ready for work. When 
he had reached the summit of the rock, he 
then began to descend on the other side, 
and as he did so I caught hold of his feet, 
bracing myself against my side of the rock. 
From this on he underwent a sliding motion, 
controlled by my letting him out a little at 
a time until | heard the welcome: 

“Far enough!” 

At this point I steadied myself for a long 
wait, and realizing the préeciousness of my 
burden, I held on for dear life. Finally I 


heard the Colonel say: “I see him!” and 


very shortly afterward heard the report of 
his 30-30 Winchester. At almost the same 
time I heard a rustling noise in the crevice, 
and soon there came the sound of a dull 
thud as the inanimate carcass of the lion fell 
to the bottom of the rocky abyss. I pulled 
the Colonel back, and after the strain on our 
nerves became relaxed he told me that al- 
though he wasn’t able to draw a bead, owing 
to his position, yet he thought he had hit 
him in the head. We left him lie where he 
fell until next morning, when we skinned 
him and carried him into camp. 

A short time after the incident above re- 
lated, we received news that there were sev- 
eral lions on Juniper mountain, twelve miles 
north of the Keystone ranch. Wedecided im- 
mediately to start for Juniper, as I knew 
this to be a good lion country. On our way, 
and just as we had left the upper end of the 
Keystone ranch, we struck a lion trail. 
When I saw the tracks I told the Colonel 
that it was the largest lion we had yet 
found. The dogs had great difficulty in fol- 
lowing the trail as it crossed over and over 
again trails that we had been on before, but 
after considerable cold-trailing and _ back- 
tracking, they managed to eventually tree 
him. When we came up he jumped from 
the tree and ran down under a ledge, the 
hounds in full cry after him. They soon had 
him at bay, so I turned the f&ghters loose 
When they reached him they tackled imme- 
diately, and together they all rolled. down 
the mountain for fifty feet. The lion broke 


loose from the pack and ran down the moun- 


THE LION GETTING THE WORST OF IT. 


tain side in plain view, affording what the 
Colonel afterward said was one of the most 
novel and beautiful sights he had ever be- 
held. We soon had him treed, however, and 
when we came up it didn’t take Colonel 
Roosevelt long to shoot him out. He fell 
over a ledge about fifty feet down, and when 
we reached the spot he was dead. We found 
on skinning him that he had been shot 
through the heart. It being too late to go 
to Juniper mountain that day, we repaired 
back to the Keystone ranch, and prepared 
to make another start the following day. 
But it seems we were destined never to 
reach Juniper, for on the second morning's 
start, while riding pretty lively about two 
miles from the ranch, and before we had left 


THE DOG IN FOREGROUND, TURK, HAS LION BY THE THROAT 


the field, I saw a lion-track crossing the 
road. I dismounted, and after a careful scru- 
tiny of the tracks told Colonel Roosevelt 
that the lion which made the track was the 
largest in the country. Its paw measured 
six inches across. We set the dogs on the 
trail and ran him eight or nine miles—far- 
ther than any we had yet trailed. He per- 
sisted in crossing and recrossing many of 
the old trails of lions previously hunted, 
which bothered the dogs considerably. In 
the helter-skelter manner in which the dogs 
had to work, they got split up badly. Fin- 
ally one of my oldest dogs, called very ap- 
propriately ‘“Tree-em,” treed the animal 
alone. Shortly after we got in sight of the 
tree a number of the other dogs joined their 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND MRS, ZACK MATTHEWS. 
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veteran companion, but before we had got 
fairly started up the side of the hill leading 
to the tree the lion jumped, ran down on a 
ledge and stopped to fight the dogs. One of 
the bull dogs ran in and took hold, making 
it so warm for the lion that he ran off and 
treed again. When we came up the Colonel 
shot him, breaking the spine. He was the 
liveliest spine-broken lion I ever before saw, 
but with a pack of dogs on him, the Colonel’s 
liberal use of the knife and my clubbing him, 
we kept the monster from seriously hurting 
the dogs, and finally overcame him. 

As he lay before us, the dogs panting in 
the background, I believe he formed part of 
the most magnificent picture I ever gazed 
on. He was the largest lion I ever saw, and 
I have killed hundreds. He weighed just 
227 pounds, and to say that we both felt 
elated over our success hardly expresses 
our true feelings. It was not long before we 
had him skinned and was on our way to the 
ranch, where the tidings of our 
were received with congratulations. 


triumph 


Colonel Roosevelt decided that the kill- 
ing of a 227-pound lion was a pretty good 
way to end his Colorado hunt, especially in 
the further consideration of the fact that 
his time was about at an end. It was there- 
fore decided to abandon the Juniper moun- 
tain trip and preparations were made for 
his departure for Meeker. 

Accordingly, on February 15th, after bid- 
ding a cordial adieu to all, we left the Key- 
stone ranch for Meeker, where we remained 
overnight. Colonel Roosevelt left Meeker 
the following morning for Rifle, where he 
took the train, Gates Kersburg accompany- 
ing him to Rifle in a light wagon. 

In conclusion, I will only repeat what I 
have said before, namely, that the hunt with 
Colonel Roosevelt will always remain as one 
of the most pleasant memories of my life. 
His demeanor, his manliness, his generosity, 
his big noble heart, his simplicity—all com- 
bine to make him a compazion in the field 
worthy the company of a king. 


ONE OF THE CATS TREED. 


FABLE OF THE BALLPLAYER WHO FANNED. 


Not many generations ago there lived a 
man who was known as a ballplayer from 
wayback. He had a horrible glare to his 
eye and opposing pitchers shook at the 
knees when he _ stepped to ..e plate anu 
drew in his breath all at once. 

When the ball came along this superior 
slugger would hand it a swat as large as a 
Saratoga trunk. After taat he would romp 
around the diamond and rake in the quar- 
ters and halves that lay around the home- 
plate. 

One day the awful batter was watching 
his team play horse with a scrub team from 
the country. In the ninth inning, for some 


reason or other, the score stood one to noth- 
ing in favor of the scrubs when the poorest 
batter on the hot club’s side came up to bat. 
The captain held a consultation, wita the re- 
sult that the big poy on the bench went up 
instead. The big boy chuckled as he saw 
all the girls look his way. 

The man who was slinging for the scrubs 
took a look at the propos.cion before him. 
Then he bit off a chew of something he had 
in a hip pocket. When all was still he lean- 
ed over and struca out the whale. 

Moral—Reputation is a good horse, but 
she needs oats. 

N. H. CROWELL. 
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JOHN B. GOFF. 


John B. Goff, whose portrait appears herewith, came to Colorado in’s4 and settled on White River, 
at Meeker. His first occupation there was freighting, driving what is called a “string team” of eight 
horses between Rawlins and Rifle. He first began hunting, guiding and trapping in ’88, around 
Meeker, and during the past eight or nine years has followed it regularly. 

He has killed between 8 and 100 bear, and about 300 lions, Since he has been on White River 
(seventeen years) he has seen but two lions except when he was hunting for them, although during 
that time he has been continually moving, either in wagon or on horseback, across the country 
inhabited by them. This means that in order to get lions you must hunt forthem. Of those he has 
killed he has not been able to see one out of twenty-five until they were treed, which again demon- 
strates the value of good dogs. In fact he knows by experience that the best are none too good for 
lion and bear hunting. He now has a pack of dogs numbering eighteen. These are composed of one 
set a cross with bloodhound; another set bull-dog and shepherd, half and half; one great Dane; and 
another set bloodhound and fox-hound, half and half. When it comes to running a cold trail Mr. Goff 
believes it takes a thoroughbred fox-hound to be successful, and therefore in crossing he has used 
none but - creme He has run hounds all his life, and has a pack now which is the best he . 
ever owned, 

He has always on hand about fifty good saddle horses for hunting purposes. Mr. Goff controls 
Marvine Lodge, an ideal hunting resort thirty-five miles up the White River from Meeker, where in 
season are to be had all the accomodations necessary for hunting big game. 

Heisa nga man of 34 years, stands 5 feet 6 inches, and weighs 150 pounds. He is married and 
when not engaged in running Marvine Lodge, which is open from April Ist to November lth, he 
lives on his ranch, twelve miles northwest of Meeker. ; 
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JOE, PROPERTY OF 8S, R. HOWE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS. 


WITH GUN AND 


Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed I send you 
field pictures mentioned in my letter some 
time ago. I always take a camera on my 
hunting trips, for the purpose of “taking” 
the dogs on point, but this is the best lot of 
pictures I ever got, and strange to say I got 
them all in one day, the only bright day we 
had in five days in the field. These dogs be- 


DOG IN TEXAS. 


long to T. A. McDowell of Fort Worth and 
myself. 

The white dog, Joe, stays on a farm in 
Oklahoma and self-hunts for ten months in 
the year, but during the two open months he 
gets down to business and is our main stay, 
as he outlasts our town dogs. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Ss. R. HOWE. 


RED, ON POINT. 


PROPERTY OF T. A. MCDOWELL, FT. WORTH, TEXAS. 


DAVE AT HOME WITH HIS CHUM PHIL (COCKER). 


PROPERTY OF S. R. HOWE, FT. WORTH, TEX. 


(See opposite page.) 


A CENTER SHOT. 


A number of years ago I was hunting an- 
telope in North park, Colorado, and as I saw 
at some distance a fine buck on the side of a 
knoll favorably located for stalking him, I 
got around on the opposite side of the knoll, 
and as I crawled to the crest and looked 
cautiously over, there was tne buck about 
seventy-five yards down the slope, feeding, 
and directly facing me. As _ I arose to my 
knees to shoot he raised his head, and I held 
the old 45-70 Marlin to put the lead just un- 
der the neck. As I pressed the trigger I saw 
the dust rise from the ground some distance 
beyond the buck and he sprang high in the 
air, turned and ran six or eight yards and 
fell dead. On approaching him, with a hunt- 


er’s curiosity, I looked to see where I had 
hit him. It was plain to be seen where the 
big slug had gone in—just under the neck— 
but I could not find where it had come out, 
yet I was sure I had seen the dust rise be- 
yond when the gun cracked, so I proceeded 
to dress him and to trace the course of the 
bullet. It entered the body with the wind- 
pipe, tore through the lights and intestines 
and entered the big gut just where it passes 
through the breech bone and on out the rec- 
tum, leaving no outside evidence that a 
forty-five-caliber bullet had gone that way, 
neither had it touched a bone in its passage. 
A. M. STROPE. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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LAKE AND THE TETON RANGE, 


JALASUN SDS 


A YOUTHFUL BEAR SLAYER. 


Being an account of a bear-killing described in a letter by sixteen-year-old Denia 
Ellison of Pagosa Springs, Colorado, to herfriend, one of the oldest bear-hunters in the 
West—E. O. Richmond of Durango, Colo rado. The exact words of Miss Ellison are 
used throughout. So far as we know, MissEllison is the youngest bear-slayer of her 
sex who has ever hunted and killed a bearsingle handed: 


Pagosa Springs, Colo., September 15. 

Dear Mr. Richmond—You wished me to 
tell you about killing the big bear, and here 
is the story: 

The dogs flushed the bear at the spring 
in the deep canon south of the Ellison ranch, 
where the big water birches are, you will re- 
member. Papa says: ‘Denia, you take up 
the ridge (on the west of the canon) and if 
the bear comes out that way you kill him,” 
and you know we always try to do what papa 
tells us to. Papa and Dwett crossed and 
took the east side. Jess took the dogs up 
through the canon. 

I was riding Queen and she was in fine 
condition, but I rode leisurely until I heard 
old Lead and the whole pack (only twelve 
of them) give tongue, and then we flew, 
Queen waltzing to the music of the dogs. 

The bear passed out of the canon ahead 
of us and broke east across the next canon, 
which is very bad, well ahead of the hounds, 


making for Canon creek. As he passed over © 


the ridge I took a shot at him and scored a 
clean miss, shooting from Queen and she 
was running hard. 

I saw the bear very plainly and I cer- 
tainly wanted him. Queen saw him and was 
wild to put me alongside. We got across the 
canon and I asked Queen to head him from 
Canon creek. Once in the big box on Canon 
creek you know the bear would have the 
“purse.” 

I don’t think Queen has ever made such 
a run on any of our hunts (Oh, Queen! she 
has just come up and put her head in my 
window for a caress, and as I write I am 
patting her soft nose), taking logs, rocks, 


etc., and never a bad step, until—but wait 
and I will tell you. 

After running something like four miles 
towards Canon creek, as we dashed down a 
ridge I heard the bear moving stones in a 
frightfully rough canon. Queen had headed 
him from the big box and the bear must 
have winded us, as he turned back for the 
mountains. I could barely hear the hounds 
away back on the trail. As soon as we 
could cross the canon we went his way. I 
caught glimpses of the bear many times, but 
had no earthly show to shoot him. You 
know what a beastly country it is—canon 
after canon, rocks, logs and brush. As many 
of the canons are boxed, we had to make de- 
tours to cross, and no one Knows better than 
you how a bear can cover ground where it is 


rough. On good ground Queen would not 


have given him time to pray. You know 
where that rock slide is, near the Ramer 
trail. Oh, I shall never forgive myself for 
heading Queen across it. Well, Queen went 
down and I took a header. .We slid and 
rolled down and fell off a little cliff about 
six feet high onto the sand in the bottom of 
the creek. Noone was hurt, but there was a 
little girl along that was pretty badly fright- 
ened, Then I rode wild. The dogs had 
made cuts on us and were leading. It wasa 
moment when I wanted everything from 
Queen, and she gave it. Five miles more 
run (an estimate of the distance—I did not 
measure it), and we were up to the foot of 
the steep mountain. The bear was high up 
under a great cliff and the dogs were fight- 
ing him. No horse could take that ground 
I threw off my hat and belt with six-shooter 
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and climbed up through the brush and over 
the cliffs after him. When I got in sight of 
the bear he was sitting up facing me and I 
shot him in the breast. I don’t suppose he 
saw me, as you say a bear will not charge. 
but he certainly came my way. I am afraid 
I made a little run—but that miserable rock 
slide. No, papa had told me to kill him, and 
I turned and shot him again, back of the 
shoulder, when he rolled down the side of 
the mountain, breaking down the brush, 
falling off the cliff, dead, and every poodle 
of the pack of dogs on top of him. I am not 


going to tell you now what I did then. You 
can imagine how big I felt. 

Brother Jess had been within hearing of 
the hounds and he heard the shots, and af 
ter awhile came up. In about an hour papa 
and Dwett came to us. We got home about 
11 o'clock that night. Some of the party 
were a trifle tired (we had made a long run), 
but “Miss Flo” was very happy. She had 
killed her first bear and it was a very large, 
fine one. 

You say you are proud of me. I thank 
you very much. Your friend, 

DENIA ELLISON. 


DENIA ELLISON MOUNTED READY FOR THE CHASE. 2 
Ct 


PHOTO BY W. F. PARKER. 


also a great many for fishing and 


BIERSTADT LAKE, COLO. 


MY FIRST DEER HUNT. 


BY WALTER THOMPSON. 


Looking toward Flat Top Mountain and Mount Hallett. 


F ALL the sporting 
magazines received at 
this place, Outdoor 
Life takes the lead. 
The only fault to find 
is that no stories re- 
garding game in this 
part of the country 
have been published 
lately. As you prob- 
ably know, Michigan 
is known as the haunt 
of the deer bya great 
many sportsmen who 
come up during the 
hunting and fishing 
season from all the 
cities and towns of the 


camping out during the warm months. AI- 
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though you may not wish to publish articles 
received from this part, I will give you my 
experience of my first deer hunt. I take de- 
light in reading your magazine, and reading 
of the adventures of a number of subscribers 
leads me to give you this account in the 
hope that more news of Michigan sports will 
later find room in your valuable editions. 
Planning to go hunting for deer often 
took possession of me, but my joy was un- 
bounded when my employer broached the 
subject and asked me when I wished to go. 
Jumping at this chance, I immediately re- 
plied on November 10th, then a few days af- 
ter the opening of the deer season, and havy- 
ing been asked to go with one of the hunt- 
ers I thought the chance too good to miss. 
By the kindness of a hunter I was given 
a berth with my friend at his log cabin on 
the shore of Tamarack lake, about seventy 
miles from this city. About five of us left 
here in the afternoon, reaching a point on 
the road about half a mile or more from the 
lake. It was just getting dark, but packing 
all our provisions, blankets and such neces- 
saries as we thought we would need, onto an 
old sled and a two-wheeled, rickety cart, we 
started off for the lake. Being the kid in the 
party, I tried to do my share of the work, 
tugged and pulled the old sled with the help 
of a strong companion, but for whom my 
task would have been hopeless. At the time 
we could not understand why the sled pulled 
so hard, as there was plenty of snow, but 
turning it bottom up the next day we found 
a spike driven through one of the runners, 
which tore up the earth and impeded our 
progress. Reaching the lake, we all em- 
barked in boats for the cabin, which was sit- 
uated up the lake about two miles. It blew 
a gale, and the cold lake breeze made the 
inner man crave for something more sub 
stantial than lake breezes. I strained my 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the light from the 
cabin, as I was informed we should find on 
turning a point, for the cook had preceded 
us a few days before to get things in readi- 
ness. When at last we sighted the light, it 
took but a few minutes more and we burst 
into the cabin to be greeted with a savory 
odor of deer steaks, hot biscuits and good 
coffee. We could hardly wait to divest our- 
selves of garments, wipe our rifles, which 


had become covered with spray and then 
frozen. Then we all sat down to a bounti- 
ful repast, and I assure you it was the best 
meal I ever tasted. Tired out, I soon turned 
into the upper bunk, and, notwithstanding 
the snow sifted through the log roof, I soon 
fell into sound slumber, only to be awakened, 
it seemed a few minutes after, by the cry, 
“Daylight in the swamp.” Breakfast wait- 
ing, we all sat down, seemingly as though we 
had never eaten a full meal. Then, when | 
felt more like resting, I followed the exam 
ple of the others and got ready for the deer. 
Our guide took us out into the woods, send 
ing some in one direction, I being told to go 
straight along a trail until I reached a ridge, 
which I was told I could not miss. I walked 
and walked, but saw no ridge, only a slight 
elevation. Thinking this was the place, | 
got on the highest point and watched for 
deer. I stood still, except for a stamping 
and rubbing of hands to keep warm, for it 
was cold and snowing, for nearly two hours; 
then I got impatient. If this was deer hunt- 
ing I had enough. So off I started alone to 
see what I could do. Remembering the sto- 
ries the old hunters told atthe cabin 
the night before, I looked for deer from ev- 
ery high point I reached. Following a quite 
well-defined opening in the trees, I soon 
reached a very high ridge (this is proba- 
bly where I ought to have gone in the first 
place) and climbed onto a log. I sighed and 
said, “Oh, if I'd only see a deer I'd be satis- 
fied,” when lo! and behold, out of the woods 
jumped a doe and fawn. Remembering at 
this moment (forgetting to get the fever, 
which they told me I was bound to get) that 
one of the hunters, either in a joke or to quiz 
me, said a buck would surely follow a doe at 
this time of the year, I leaped down and 
rushed off as fast as I could through the 
snow to reach the point at which the doe 
crossed. Almost reaching this point and 
keeping a sharp lookout, I spied the buck 
leap out of the woods to my left about 150 
feet away. We both stopped at the same 
moment and looked at each other, but be- 
fore he could turn back I raised my Savage 
and fired. He fell, badly wounded, but be- 
fore I could reach him he was up and into 
the woods, hardly able to stagger. I fol- 
lowed the trail, covered witn blood, for what 
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seemed a half mile over logs and brush, 
finding him at the foot of a large bluff. Each 
time I caught a glimpse of him on the trail 
| fired. On reaching the body I found I had 
wounded him badly in the first place, but in 
my ignorance and fear of losing my first 
deer, I could not resist shooting, putting 
every one of the five shots into his body, the 
sixth just cutting the hide on his back. Go- 
ing up to him in his last struggles I pulled 
out my hunting knife and cut his throat; 


then I sat down to take it easy and admire 
the beautiful antlers. When the guide 
reached me we both dressed him, I doing but 
a small part of it, and then filled the body 
with snow, fastened a rope to the horns and 
pulled the body out. I was a happy boy that 
night in camp, and had become initiated into 
their midst because I could shoot a deer and 
not make “whistles.” I have the head 
mounted, and it often reminds me of ten 
happy days at camp. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
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THE CALIFORNIA JACKRABBIT. 


BY “‘REELFOOT.” 


In most sections where the jackrabbit is 
abundant he is not usually hunted for his 
flesh, it being tough, dark and unwholesome. 
It is not uncommon here, however, to find 
parties who relish the flesh of the jack quite 
as much as the cottontail rabbit, and not 
only hunt him, but consider it rare sport. 
Personally, I never eat one under any cir- 
cumstances, but as it often chances that I 
am out with someone who does, I shoot them 
when more desirable game is not to be had. 
When alone I never kill one, remembering 
that there are some who would be only too 
glad to take them home, which I never do. 

Not many years ago the jackrabbits were 
so numerous about here that they became 
quite a pest and a bounty of 20 cents each 
was paid for their scalps. As might be ex- 
pected this soon thinned them out, until now 
they are so wild that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to approach within gunshot of them. 
Of course, the bounty was soon repealed and 
the only price now remaining on jack’s head 


is his tough carcass and the pleasure one 
experiences in seeing him tumble from a 
successful shot at long range. Light guns 
and light loads are almost useless. For 
hunting them it is best to have No. 4 to No 
6 shot, always using plenty of good, strong 
powder to give the shot sufficient penetra 
tion. The jacks in the accompanying illus- 
tration were killed with No. 7 shot, but | 
used forty-five grains of Du Pont smokeless 
which is a powerful load for a twelve-gauge 
gun and should not be used in any but the 
very best. They were killed with my L. C. 
Smith gun at fifty-eight and _ sixty-seven 
yards, respectively, and were killed stone 
dead without a kick. 

The young man in the picture is my 
young friend, G. T. Clayton, of Palm & Co., 
Los Angeles. We killed a beautiful bunch 
of nice cottontails later in the day, but the 
light was too weak to get a snapshot of 
them. 

Redlands, California. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY.... 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR.) 


Time was when the average architect 
knew little or nothing of photography, and 
when the art-science was not the valuable 
adjunct and aid to his profession that it is 
now. But since the practice of photography 
has become more general and all classes of 
society use the camera, architects have also 
taken up the art-science and use it daily in 
the practice of their profession. It serves 
them in various ways. By means of it the 
progress of a building may be recorded. In 
fact, as regards large structures, photo- 
graphs in the course of building are almost 
an absolute necessity, as they may be intro- 
duced as indisputable evidence in case of an 
action at law, should any contention arise. 

Photographs perpetuate the memory of 
impressions received by the traveling archi 
tect. Instead of being obliged to make a la- 
borious sketch, the camera enables the ar- 
chitect to preserve the contours and details 
of an edifice in a short time, providing him 
with a method by means of which he may 
“take” a score of grand buildings in a day, 
with comparatively little trouble. What ar- 
chitect, about to travel abroad, would now 
think of leaving his camera at home? The 
stately palaces of France, the picturesque 
old houses of Nuremberg, the slender min- 
arets of the Orient and the relics of the 
past in Rome and Athens, these are all the 
legitimate spoils of the architect’s camera. 
Nor need he go so far from home to find 
suitable material, as he may place on record 
pictorially the colonial mansions of New 


England or the splendid old adobe missions 
of California. 

In the study of architecture photography 
has also been of great service. Ruskin said 
the greatest service photography could ren- 
der was the careful reproduction of archi- 
tecture and its details from the beginning 
of the twelfth to the end of the fourteenth 
century. The photographic literature of 
architecture, if it may be so called, is al- 
ready large and growing daily. Photog- 
raphy has done as much for architecture as 
it has for art, as it enables the student to 
see what distant buildings are like, down to 
the most minute details and most intricate 
design, without leaving his home. An archi- 
tect about to take up photography will 
naturally want to know something about the 
necessary apparatus. Any ordinary camera 
will do, as long as it has square bellows, a 
raising and falling front, a swing-back and 
a rectilinear lens. As for size, an 8x10 box 
is preferable. A front extension is also de 
sirable. A projecting tail-board is a nui- 
sance in an awkward corner and especially 
in the way in taking interiors. The swing: 
back should swing from the center. The 
use of the raising and falling front explains 
itself: If the novice looks through the 
ground-glass and raises and lowers the front 
board he perceives at once what he can do 
with it. A doublet lens is indispensable, 
as a single lens will produce marginal dis- 
tortion. A single lens may, however, be 
employed when the center of the field only 
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s used. For photographing buildings in a 
confined situation recourse must be had to 
a wide-angle lens, but otherwise preference 
should be given to the rectilinear. In taking 
tall buildings, the raising of the front-board 
will sometimes prove insufficient and the 
photographer be compelled to get on higher 
ground. Generally it will be preferable to 
photograph a building from the level from 
which it is ordinarily seen. When a tilting 
of the camera, either up or down, in taking 
tall buildings, is unavoidable, the swing-back 
should be used to correct the distortion that 
would otherwise appear. 

Care should be taken to see that the tri- 
pod stands firm. In ecclesiastical structures, 
where the floor is not infrequently slippery, 
the tips of the legs may have to be provided 
with cork to prevent them from giving way. 
In order to obtain a perfectly horizontal po- 
sition of the camera, a small weight at- 
tached to a string may be used as a plumb- 
line, or a spirit-level had recourse to, but 
ordinarily the judgment of the eye is quite 
sufficient in leveling. 

A building should never be taken full 
face, nor with the sun directly in front or 
behind the camera. A side view and side 
lighting produce far better effects. As re- 


gards exposure, of course, no definite direc- 
tions can be given, as so much depends upon 
the light and time of the day and year. An 
actinometer will be found of service. Wher- 
ever fine carving or tracery exists, as in 
many old cathedrals, the exposure must be 
somewhat prolonged in order to lose no de- 
tails. A longer exposure should also be 
given when people are continually passing 
in front of the camera, which frequently oc- 
curs in photographing buildings in crowded 
thoroughfares. Under such circumstances 
the smallest stops should be used, which will 
permit of a prolongation of the exposure and 
at the same time obliterate the passing mul- 
titude. 

Plates of medium rapidity will give the 
best results. For development metol is pre- 
ferable to pyro, in my opinion. The aim 
should be to produce thin, delicate negatives 
that are full of detail. In printing, too, care 
must be taken to bring out all the detail. 
The negative being thin, it naturally follows 
that the printing should be done in the 
shade. Sometimes a covering of tissue pa- 
per may even be necessary in order to pro- 
duce a perfect print. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


VILLA INGLESE (FRONT VIEW). 
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REDUCING WITH PERSULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA. 


This reducer is greatly different in its 
action from the ferricyanide reducer and is 
specially suitable for underexposed 
tives, as it reduces the high lights toa 
greater extent in proportion than it does the 
shadows. 


nega- 


It can be kept in solution, or a 
It is 
trouble of 
weighing is avoided, and accuracy is most 


few crystals dissolved when required. 
better kept in solution, as. all 


desirable in gauging the strength of this re- 
ducer. 

For negatives possessing ordinary over- 
density a one per cent. solution is strong 
enough, hence a ten per cent. solution of the 
salt 


a useful strength. 


one ounce in nine ounces of water—is 
The negatives to be re- 
duced must have been well washed and may 
be placed in the bath either wet or dry. The 
bath consists of one dram stock solution to 
nine of water. The use of this reducer is 
accompanied by a remarkable liability to 
After the negative has 
once been placed in the solution it should be 
most carefully handled when removing it for 
examination. By one corner is the best way 
to hold it, and always the same corner. If 
this precaution be not taken, stains will 
often be found to start from the place where 
the fingers touch. 

After reduction is complete, rinse slightly 
in water, and then immerse in a strong solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite—say almost satur- 
ated—for about fifteen minutes. The plate 
may then be placed in an _ ordinary fixing 
bath for ten minutes, then thoroughly 
washed.—Photo Beacon. 


stains and spots 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLORS. 


William Truchelot and Rocheseau have 
patented a new process of obtaining colored 
photographs of paintings, Photo Era. 
The picture must be painted by the artist 
with three colors only 
yellow (silver 


says 


red mercuric iodide, 
ferricyanide), and blue (a 
lake of aniline blue with lead sulphate), all 
ground up with a suitable vehicle. On im- 
mersing the painting in an alkaline chloride 
solution, the yellow pigment is turned to 
white silver chloride; as the blue does not 
affect the plate. a photograph at this stage 
The 


shows only the red picture is now 


placed in a solution of iodide of potassium, 
which dissoives the red iodide of mercury 
and transforms the silver chloride into yel- 
low iodide, which can be photographed. This 
is now removed with cyanide of potassium, 
and the blue is blackened with an alkaline 


sulphide, and the third negative made. 

From the three negatives a colored re 
production of the original may be obtained 
by any of the well-known methods. 


A SOCIAL CAMERA CLUB. 


Ironton, Ohio, has a novel camera club, 
called “The Thirteen Photo Club,” recently 
organized with the following charter mem- 
bers: Dr. L. Keller, D. R. Shiras, Thomas L. 
Collett, Dr. N. K. Moxley, W. P. White, Rev. 
E. V. Pierce and James I. Gorman. The club 
has only one officer, who is known as the 
“Developer.” 

Dr. L. Keller was honored by 
chosen as wwe first “Developer.” 
for one month and then appoints 
cessor. 


being 
He serves 

his suc- 
The following self-explanatory by- 
laws were adoptetd at the first meeting of 
the club: 

“The club shall come to a focus on the 
13th of each month at the time and place 
fixed by the developer. 

“The developer shall operate for one 
month, with power to appoint his successor. 

“Seated upon the tripod he shall focus 
the meeting, tone the work and at the proper 
time stop the proceedings. 

“He shall pass the plate and liquidate al! 
debts. His salary shall be negative. 

“He shall press the button and the mem- 
bers shall do the rest. 

“Each member shall expose one and not 
to exceed thirteen prints at each meeting, 
and a failure shall result in the member be- 
ing squegeed a quarter or carried to the 
dark room on a shutter and fixed in a hypo- 
bath. 

“This organization shall be called the 
Thirteen Photo Club. 

“The object shall 
enjoyment and 
raphy 


social 
photog- 


be to promote 
develop amateur 


“The club shall contract no debts. 
“The membership shall be limited to 
thirteen.” 
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NEGATIVE BY G. E. MORRIS. SOMMERVILLE, N. J. 
THE APPROACHING STORM. 
Winner of first prize in Competition for May. 
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COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 
OFFICERS: 
H. D. SMITH, President. 
GEO, L. BEAM, Vice-President and Secretary. 
GEO. A. GREEN, Treasurer. 


CLUB CHAT. 

As a result of Mr. H. D. Smith’s lecture 
on “Lantern Slides,’’.many of the members 
are making up sets of slides and I believe 
the day is not far distant when the amateur 
will show his friends the result of his pic- 
torial efforts on a white screen instead of in 
an album. The fact that (according to Mr. 
Smith) any ordinary camera may be used 
as a projector by getting an adjustable slide- 
holder, a cheap condenser and any light 
available, would seem to make this the least 
expensive and most advantageous method of 
showing pictures. The small camera hits 
its pace in the making of slides, as contact 
slides made from small negatives give great 
satisfaction and the least possible trouble in 
making. 

** * 

Mr. S. W. Matteson in his interesting 
lecture on Indians, said the reason Indians 
objected to having their pictures taken was 
because of a superstition that for ever after 
they would be just as represented in the 
photograph. It is a good thing this is only a 
superstition, for if it were true I am afraid 
some of our amateur friends would be re- 
sponsible for a lot of human freaks as a re- 
sult of their efforts in portraiture. 

** 

The one thing that lingers in my mind in 
connection with Mr. McClure’s lecture on 
the development of plates, as the most prof- 
itable suggestion to the amateur, is to take 
three plates, give one what you know to be 
normal time, one half as much and the other 
twice or three times as much as normal 
time. Then develop each in a normal devel- 
This 
will enable the amateur to recognize an un- 
der or over exposure when he sees one, and 
this is half the battle. One could probably 
compile several volumes of instructions on 
what to do with an undertimed exposure or 
an overtimed exposure, but 


oper and carefully watch their action. 


never a word 


would enable the novice to tell which was 
which. 


The question every one asked Mr. 


LIFE. 


McClure was, “How do you tell when devel 
opment has gone far enough?” He _ could 
only answer in a very general way that it 
depended on the developer, the plate and the 
exposure, and as far as a definite answer to 
this question by either Mr. McClure or any 
one else is concerned, one might as well ask 
what causes the aurora borealis. I have 
been in the dark room with some of the best 
workers in this country, and_ invariably 
when they arrive at that point where they 
“think” the development has gone far 
enough they are unable to tell why they 
“think” so. Therefore, be guided by Mr. Mc 
Clure’s reiteration of the oft-repeated advice 
to select one developer and one make of 
plates and stick to them. Familiarity with 
their peculiarities will enable you to judge 
when development has gone far enough. 
** 

Experiments have been made in colored 
prints during the past month and some very 
striking effects have been obtained. This is 
done by making a platinum print and after 
it has been developed, fixed and washed, 
place it in a tray and pour over it a hot so 
lution of analine or Diamond dye of the de 
sired color. Cold carmine ink solution also 
gives good results. 

* 

Those desiring to print artificial light pa- 
per during the day have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the proper re- 
sults by darkening a room by pulling down 
all the shades and giving a long exposure 
This permits of considerable manipulation 
during printing. 

* 

The Colorado Camera Club Sunday ex- 
cursions are very popular and bring out 
large crowds of members and others, and 
will be continued all through the summer, 
leaving the club rooms at 2 p. m. sharp. 

* * * 


A friend of one of the club members, an 
ticipating a railroad journey, borrowed a 
5x7 outfit and six double plate-holders duly 
loaded. When he returned from the trip he 
asked his friend, the club member, to de 
velop the plates for him. “Eleven of them,” 
he said, “will be very fine pictures, but I am 
not just certain as to how the twelfth one 
will be. I set the camera on the window 
sill of the car, opened the shutter and got 


NEGATIVE BY LOUIS T. LENZEM, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


N. S. G. W. JUBILEE. 


COPYRIGHTED. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in May Competition. 
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NEGATIVE BY H. C. RUBINCAM. 


AUTUMN. 


Winner First Prize Colorado Camera Club Salon, 1900. 
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about a mile of scenery.” 
* 


As an adjunct to the Friday night lect- 
ures, various sets of slides will be shown. 
The club has been showing after each lect- 
ure a part of the famous Chain & Hardy set 
of slides and will continue to do so until 
the full set has been exhausted. Perhaps 
never in the history of photography and 
slides has a greater collection been gath- 
ered together. The photographs were made 
in all parts of the world, some of them being 
of such a nature that it was necessary to 
obtain royal permission to make them, and 
a number of the slides represent the only 
photograph ever maue of that particular 
subject. Many will find an added interest in 
these slides from the fact that they were 
colored by Mrs. Chain, whose sad and tragic 


end is remembered with sorrow. 
B: 


OUR MAY COMPETITION. 

The finest array of prints ever submit- 
ted in any of our monthly contests since 
they were inaugurated three years ago 
was entered in our May competition. 
The first prize winner combines novel 
effect with first-class manipulation and 
proper handling of the difficult subject 
photographed. According to the judges, 
there was very little difference in the 
merits of Mr. Morris’ print and that of 
Mr. Lenzen. 

The data furnished with Mr. Morris’ 
print is as follows: Date of negative, 
Aug. 17, 1900; locality, Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J.; time of day, 7:45 p. m.; light, very 
dark (black); lens, B. & L. R. R. (sym- 
metrical); stop, 16; exposure, 2 min.,; plate, 
Stanley 50; developer, Lovell combined. 
Mr. Morris writes that he can furnish 
sworn statement of the genuineness of 
the photo, and says the plate has never 
been “doctored” orimproved. The print, 
however, is sufficient evidence of the 
picture’s genuineness. 

Mr. Lenzen is one of our old-time prize 
winners, and it was therefore expected 
that he would have something good this 
month. In his letter in re the print he 
says: “This picture is looking down 
Market Street, San Francisco. In the dis- 
tance you will notice Ferry Depot while 
the high building isthe Call Building. I 
took it right after the rain and you can 
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see by the lights how wet the street is.” 
The picture was taken during the jubilee 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The data accompanying it is as follows: 
Date of negative, Sept., 1900; locality, San 
Francisco; time of day, between 9 and 10 
at night; light, electric; lens, Victor rapid 
rec.; stop No. 20 U.S.; exposure, about 25 
or 30 minutes; plate, Seeds; developer, 
eikonogen. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


(See Illustrations in this department.) 

The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901. 

June—Architecture. 

July—Floral Photography. 

August—Still Life. 

Septem ber—Mountain Scenery. 

October— Portraiture. 

November—Animal Studies. 

December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 

ject). 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The July coupon may be found on 
last reading pageofthisissue. Thename 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
onthis coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


**Outdoor Life” isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 
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Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu- 
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THE BIG GAME SITUATION. 


Ever since the inauguration of legisla- 
tion tending to the benefit of American in- 
stitutions and things typical of America, the 
fauna of our land has gotten decidedly the 
worst of it. Parks enclosing scenery and 
scenic wonders have been maintained by 
our government under vast yearly expendi- 
tures; valuable lands have been set aside 
as forest reserves and departments set in 
motion under heavy expense to preserve 
these lands from molestation; millions of 
dollars are annually squandered on public 
improvements and through political job- 
bery, but the deer, and the elk, and the ante- 
lope—about the most valuable asset in the 
shape of natural attractions of which we can 
boast—are left to do for themselves, and to 
run the gauntlet of the Indian, the butcher 
the lion and the deep winter snows, without 
as much as a lifted hand from our govern- 
ment to stop the sad but sure extermination 
which is in progress every year. 

Go to the naturalist, the ‘painter, the 
traveler, the woodsman, the hunter, the hu 
mane man—they have all the same verdict 


on this burning question: The control of 
the game should be taken out of the hands 
of the state and be placed under govern- 
ment control. It has been said that the 
game belongs to the state. Well, it is pretty 
hard to say about that, especially in consid- 
eration of the fact that an elk, or an ante- 
lope, or a deer that belongs to Colorado this 
year may be the property of New Mexico, or 
Utah, or Wyoming in the year 1902. We had 
better brand our deer and elk and antelope 
and provide an appropriation for a yearly 
round-up or for a wire fence around the 
game fields, before laying such specific claim 
to these animals. 


This all leads up to a paramount ques- 
tion which we believe should be taken up by 
our state Legislatures, by our citizens indi- 
vidually and by Congress—namely, the ad- 
visability of placing the protection of the 
game now found in our forest reserves un- 
der the jurisdiction and control of the Fed- 
eral government, and under restrictions in- 
stituted by that source. Our conclusions 
are in favor of this proposition for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First—There would be no additional ex- 
pense for wardens outside of that already 
appropriated for forest rangers, who could 
do the double duty and yet have leisure time 
to spare. 


Secondly—The game laws would then be 
uniform in every state, say, in any given sec- 
tion, such as in New Mexico, Utah and Colo- 
rado as one section, or in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Idaho as another, etc., we believ- 
ing that different regulations should be in 
force for different game sections, but not for 
the different states. A game animal knows 
no boundary line between states, but he does 
recognize the boundary of his home and 
summer and winter range, and knows when 
he crosses and re-crosses it. 

Thirdly—It would take much of the work 
of game protection out of that corrupt agent, 
the state political machine, which each year 
favors some “good fellow” of the dominant 
party with an office as game warden, with- 
out regard to whether or not he is convers- 
ant with game and its conditions. 

Under the above proposition, of course 
the antelope would not come under the pro 
tection of the government, only where 
found in small parks in timber reserves 
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The above suggestions are only laid be- 
fore our readers because it is believed that 
it is feasible and practical to carry them to 
the conclusions outlined. If we were in- 
clined to be extremely radical we would sug- 
gest what we believe we are eventually com- 
ing to—namely, government control of the 
game in every state in the Union. If it 
would eliminate the present corrupt political 
feature from the administration of our state 
game departments we would welcome it 
now. 


EXTENSION OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


We have noticed with pleasure since we 
advocated, over a year ago, the extension of 
the Yellowstone National Park down over 
the southern timber reserve and the Jackson 
Hole country, that the subject has been 
taken up by many western writers for the 
sportsman and daily press. There is, how- 
ever, an apathy among the proper class, the 
sportsmen, in regard to this important ques- 
tion which is dangerous to the welfare of the 
big game of Wyoming. 


No one who has never been through that 
country can conceive of the many benefits 
which would be derived from such an exten- 
sion of the park. We realize that there is 
one stumbling block in the way, but it is only 
a technical objection: The government, we 
believe, has never yet established the prece- 
dent of purchasing lands for the establish- 
ment of a park or national preserve, and it 
would be necessary to buy up a few settlers’ 
homes in the Jackson Hole country in order 
to extend the park over that section. But 
this objection is of such infinitesimal conse- 
quence that if it were desired by Congress 
to take such a move, it could be overcome 
without departing, technically speaking, 
from the established custom of the govern- 
ment in this respect. 

The principal advantage of such an ex- 
tension would be the protection of the thou- 
sands of elk who are driven from the high 
elevations of the park and surrounding hills 
in winter, and who seek shelter in their 
natural winter home, Jackson’s Hole. In 
this strip of country, embraced in a hundred 
or so of square miles, such of them as can 
reach it winter there and run the gauntlet 


of the hide hunter, the nefarious 


tooth 


hunter and such of the ranchmen who are 
pestered by the elk eating their hay. Here 
they congregate in thousands in a low, dish- 
shaped depression where the elements are 
not so severe and where the lower elevation 
insures more warmth and less snow than 
they could find in any of the surrounding 
country. 

We publish in this number a photo of elk 
taken in Jackson’s Hole in winter, which 
gives a faint idea of how they band together 
in the deep snows of even that favored spot. 

The southern extremity of Jackson’s 
Hole is hardly more than thirty miles from 
the southern boundary of the timber re- 
serve of the park, which reserve extends 
about ten miles south of the southern bound- 
ary of the park. By taking into the park 
this country another great advantage would 
be offered: This section contains the grand- 
est natural scenery in North America, in- 
cluding the entire Teton range, Jackson’s 
lake, lying at the foot of the Grand Teton, 
the best fishing stream in Wyoming, the 
Gros Ventre, and a thousand and one other 
attractions for the tourist which would make 
it well worth his while to see. 

We invite the opinions and suggestions 
of our readers on this subject, 
hope Congress will soon take up. 


which we 


The new Montana game law exacts a non 
resident license of $25. Nearly every west- 
erp game state now has a non-resident and 
resident license clause in their game laws. 
We are in favor of such provisions, but be- 
lieve that most of them are excessive for the 
non-resident’s license. It should never be 
more than $20, nor under $10, while $1 
makes an ideal charge as the residents’ tax. 


The following is clipped from a copy of 
Greeley, Colorado, Tribune of March 14th: 
“The Greeley and Eaton Gun Club, composed 
of about forty business men of Eaton and 
Greeley, have leased the Eaton reservoir 
again. Several years ago this club built a 
comfortable lodge near the hunting grounds 
to accommodate the members and their’ 
friends when staying several days. Monday 
night the club held a meeting and voted to 
purchase a ton of corn to be scattered 
around the reservoir to entice the ducks, as 
this plan had been resorted to by the Denver 
hunters at the other reservoirs, resulting in 
their securing all the game.” 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. _ 


IN RE THE ROOSEVELT HUNT. 
Tacoma, Wash., April 5, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I greatly enjoyed 
your account of Governor Roosevelt’s hunt 
in the March number. The cuts, too, were 
very good. I was anxious to hear what Out- 
door Life had to say of this hunt, that all 
western sportsmen were interested in. Af- 
ter seeing the cartoons of the yellow jour- 
nals and reading the idiotic press dispatches 
it was a great relief to read a sensible report 
of the hunt. 

While I am not personally acquainted 
with Governor Roosevelt, I was in Montana 
many years where he did some of his big 
game hunting, and he had the reputation 
there of being a thorough sportsman and a 
fearless gentleman, and his life has shown 
him to be such. It seems too bad that a 
prominent sportsman cannot come west and 
have a hunt without having such a lot of 
silly rot said about his trip. 

Your country over there must be full of 
mountain lions, or else Mr. Goff must have 
some world-beaters in dogs. In some twenty 
years’ hunting in Montana I only saw about 
a dozen mountain lions and killed five. They 
are about as hard an animal to hunt as I 
know of: Even if they do not show fight 
with a man, they make it hot enough for 
dogs, and are hard to find. 

W. F. SHEARD. 


OUR FONTISPIECE. 

We are pleased to present to our readers 
this month as a frontispiece to the maga- 
zine what we do not hesitate to pronounce 
one of the most remarkable pictures we 
have ever seen. The photograph is a large 
10x12 print and shows much more clearly 
than does the cut the genuineness of the 
work. For instance, the path of the fox is 
clearly defined in the snow by the shadows, 
while a path made by some cattle leading 
down through the woods, which is barely 
discernible in the reproduction, shows quite 
clear in the photograph, as do also the eyes 
of the fox and the features of the chicken, 
which is a domestic fowl. 


The photograph was an accident, pure 
and simple, and was taken near Ann Arbor, 
by C. E. Krueger of Colorado 
Krueger’s story of 


Michigan, 
Springs, Colorado. Mr. 
the print is as follows: 


“IT had adjusted and focussed my camera 
in the woods, ready to take a picture of the 
snow and trees. Some cattle were coming 
almost toward me about the time I was 
ready to snap the shutter, and, not wishing 
to “take” them, I awaited, bulb in hand, un- 
til they were out of the way. Immediately 
behind the cattle came the fox chasing a 
chicken, and as I happened to have every- 
thing ready I pressed the bulb as he was op- 
posite the camera. I cannot account for the 
animal’s unwariness, except that he was 
probably unable to see me as the cattle were 
in the line of his vision until the chicken 
took an abrupt turn right in front of me.” 


ELK HAVE WINTERED WELL. 
Jackson, Wyo., April 1. 


I arrived home from California on March 
20th. When we left St. Anthony, Idaho, we 
found no snow until we reached the lower 
end of Teton basin. The sleighing was fine 
over Teton pass. We reached home, three 
miles from Jackson postoffice, in eight hours 
from Victor, Idaho. We saw no game signs 
until after crossing Snake river. Looking 
to my left, onto Flat Creek butte, I saw one 
lone cow elk. From here until we reached 
home saw scattering elk on all the mountain 
points. I was greatly surprised to find the 
elk in such good condition. The day follow- 
ing my arrival home a light snow fell, which 
brought the elk from the hills onto my ranch 
to the number of several hundred. On 
March 29th I visited the swamp above my 
place, the home of the elk, and saw from 
1,200 to 1,500. Unless we have a severe 
storm in April the loss in our valley will be 
comparatively nothing, as only a small per- 
centage of elk have come into the valley 
this winter. A small loss is reported from 
the foothills. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
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INVITATION. 


HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 


BY 


To mountain lands, 
Where Nature stands 


And beckons with her flower-filled hands, 


To lie at rest 
On Nature’s breast, 


Where purple mountains dim the west. 


To lie, to dream, 


Where onward stream 

Flows down ‘mid ferns, a crystal gleam; 
In shadows deep, 
To hear, to keep 

What tales the wild flowers tell in sleep. 


To rest, to lie 
’Neath cloudless sky, 
All undisturbed, my dreams and I; 
Here, here to sink, 
Sweet ease to drink— 
What more can mortal ask or think? 


No harshness rude 
The solitude 


Here breaks, nor human steps intrude; 
Alone we lie, 
My dreams and I, 

Beneath the blue of faultless sky. 


The dove’s low call, 


The waterfall— 


Of sounds to waken, these are all; 
The cool winds woo, 
The mountains blue 
Stretch out their welcoming arms to you. 


O slaves to greed, 


This message heed, 

Leave off your quest for gold, and speed 
To mountain lands, 
Where Nature stands 

And beckons with her flower-filled hands! 


DENVER, COLO. 
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NEBRASKA’S NEW GAME LAW. 
The new game _ bill for Nebraska has 
passed both houses, and as it has attached 
the ever-necessary emergency clause, will 
become effective on and after July 1st. The 
new law names the governor as the honor 
ary game and fish commissioner, giving him 
power to appoint two chief deputy wardens 
at a salary of $1,200 a year each and three 
other deputies at $75 a month each. 


The open season on deer and antelope 
with horns is from August 15th to November 


15th. The open season for prairie chickens, 
sage chickens, grouse, etc., is from October 
lst to November 30th, and on ducks, geese. 
brant. swans and water fowl from Septem- 
ber 1st to April 15th. It is to be deeply re- 
gretted that the new law allows the shooting 
of ducks up to so late a date in the spring. 
and we hope that during the next two years 
the Nebraska sportsmen will see the advis- 
ability of falling in line with the progressive 
states in this respect and adopt a law abol- 
ishing spring shooting entirely 
hence. 


two years 


The open trout season is from June Ist 
to October 31st. 

The license feature of the new law, both 
resident and non-resident, is ideal in 
amount, it being $10 for non-resident and $1 
for resident. 

Stringent measures are contained in the 
bill for the stopping of the illegal shipping 
of game birds that has been going on in Ne- 
braska for years, and we congratulate the 
sportsmen of that state on their enterprise 
in awakening to the condition of affairs in 
Nebraska and passing a law which will 
greatly reduce this unlawful shipping. 


OLD TIMES IN MISSOURI. 

Advice from _ St. says: Henry 
Bruns, the old sportsman, and member of 
the Never-Quit Fishing Club, was bewailing 
the other day the passing of the game. He 
said that when his wife was a girl out in 
Washington county, when the country was 
sparsely settled, she used to think nothing 
of seeing eight or ten deer during a horse- 
back ride to church. 


Louis 


“Why,” says Bruns, 
“the wild turkeys and other game were so 
thick it was no trick to kill all that was 
needed in an hour any day. There was only 
one gun in an area of many square miles. 
That used to be passed around among the 


farmers in a certain locality, each one hav- 
ing the weapon in his possession a week at 
atime. That was a gala week for the farm- 
er’s boy. He put in the whole time hunting 
and sending game to all the neighbors dur- 
ing the period he was playing Nimrod. Yes, 
and, let me tell you, the pheasants were so 
thick they used to come in and lay with the 
hens, while it was nothing to see wild ducks 
come in from the little lake near my father- 
in-law’s house and feed with the chickens. 
Those were the times worth living, but no 
one appreciated the fact at the time.” 


ARIZONA SPORTSMEN HONORED. 


All hail to Arizona and her progressive 
sportsmen, headed by the Arizona Sports- 
men’s Association, for their heroic efforts in 
getting their Legislature to practically stop 
spring duck shooting by confining the killing 
of these birds to that period between Octo- 
ber 15th and March 1st. The new game laws 
are out, and we are indebted to Secretary 
W. L. Pinney of the A. S. A. for a copy. 

Some of the other important provisions 
of the act are the protection the year round 
of elk, mountain goat, female deer and moun- 
tain sheep. This is a wise provision, as is 
also the one limiting the duck and quail bag 
to twenty-five of eicher in a day. Three male 
deer are allowed to one person a season. 
The trout season is from June Ist to Sep- 
tember ist. Another wise provision is the 
absolute protection of antelope until 1906 
and the imposing of a fine of from $100 to 
$500 for a violation of the act. 

The governor, in appointing the state 
fish and game commissioners, honored two 
members of the A. S. A. by appointment, 
namely. W. L. Pinney of Phoenix and Jean 
Allison of Jerome. The third member of the 
commission is Hon. T. S. Bunch of Flagstaff. 

We published some provisions of the Ar- 
izona bill in our last number in conflict with 
those outlined above, but we presume that 
when the bill was sent us for last month’s 
number it had not as yet been passed by the 
Legislature. 

A white grizzly bear is on exhibition at 
Aiken’s museum, Colorado Springs, being 
mounted in a rug. It is an unique example 
of albinism. White crows and blackbirds 


are seen occasionally, but a white grizzly 
bear is a great novelty. 
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THE MINER'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY FRANK E, PAGE. 


For just a week exactly—how the moments seem to creep— 

Th’ pines have been a-sighing like they kind o’ want to weep. 

A heavy sort o’ something seems a-pressing on my heart, 

An’ the very stillness makes me shudder-like and start. 

Th’ cedar knots are makin’ ghostly shadders on th’ floor, 

An’ have a mournful crackle that they didn’t have before. 

Th’ humming o’ the kettle doesn’t seem so sweet an’ low, 

As the music that it used to make before a week ago. 

Did th’ angels reckon how gloomy-like an’ strange 

Would be th’ ’bandoned pardner when th’ other crossed th’ range? 


How my mind is haunted-th’ only picture that it sees 

Is th’ lonely head-board in th’ bunch of aspen trees— 

It seems so offal dismal an’ lonesome-like for Jim, 

I kind o’ feel a longing to be sleeping ’side o’ him. 

I know that he’s a-waiting, sort o’ anxious like to hear 

Th’ footsteps o’ his pardner on th’ trail that’s winding near. 
When th’ angels whispered—if 'twere me they called to go- 

I'd long for them to beckon for th’ pardner left below. 

There'll be a something missing till we’re working side by side 
In th’ golden diggings up beyond th’ great divide. 


Th’ creek don’t come a-singing its usual merry song, 

But seems to be a-mourning as it sadly hymns along. 

Th’ moonbeams fall a-slanting with a melancholy glow, 

An’ shed a ghastly pallor on th’ mountain’s shroud o’ snow. 
Everything about th’ room is seeming like its blue, 

Th’ picture there——his sweetheart—kind o’ looks a-weeping too. 
Here’s his little Bible, lying open on th’ stand, 

At some verses penciled by his sainted mother’s hand. 

How he'd ponder o’er it by the candle’s flick’ring light 

Till sun streaks o’ th’ morning pushed away th’ black o’ night. 
Ah! th’ winds, like phantoms, through the sombre canons moan, 
An’ whisper, as in pity, alone! alone! alone! 
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FISH AND DUCKS ON SAME TRIP. 
Rawlins, Wyo., April 2, 1901. 
I inclose a photo of rainbow and salmon 


trout caught near Saratoga last July. The 
fish weighed from one to six pounds each. 


KILLING ELK FOR TEETH. 

The following article is from the Casper, 
Wyoming, Derrick, and tells of the wanton 
slaughter of the long-horned animals in the 
central part of Wyoming: 

“Between the Cave Gulch brakes and the 
Red Wall, about eighty miles from Casper, 
there lie in one place eight head of elk, 
which have been recently shot down by 
some tusk or tooth hunter. Tracks show 
where a wagon had driven away, but the 
bodies of the animals were almost un- 
touched. Several magnificent specimens of 
elk were among those butchered. 

“In another place there were two big elk 
cows with calves, and one deer, also un- 
touched except for the teeth. 

“Something should at once be done by 
the state or game wardens to stop this use- 
less slaughter and prosecute to the extreme 
limit all who violate our game laws. If the 
officials whose place it is to enforce our laws 
will show themselves energetic and sincere 
in their desire to catch and punish this class 
of law breakers, instead of shutting their 
eyes at their offenses, we believe that it can 
and will be stopped.” 

Judging by the above article, if it be true, 


OF THE WEST. 


They were caught in about one-half hour's 
fishing. We could not fish longer on ac 
count of a tie-drive coming down the river 
One picture is of a flock of wild geese killed 
by my side partner on the same trip. 

F. H. FERRIS 


and we do not doubt that it is, there is work 
ahead for every sportsman in Wyoming 
They should-rise as one man against such 
wanton and uncalleu-for slaughter. Of all 
the butchers who kill our game, the tooth- 
collector is the worst, and should be shown 
the least mercy. 


WASHINGTON’S NEW GAME LAW. 

Washington is one of the many western 
states which this year falls in line with 
progress and wisdom by limiting the open 
season on ducks to that from August 15th to 
March ist. While August 15th is pretty 
early in ordinary states for the duck season 
to open, yet we must agree that the condi 
tions are not the same in all states. 

The big game allowance for one person 
is exceedingly large, it being four deer, one 
elk or antelope, and two caribou or sheep 
We hope the enterprising sportsmen of 
Washington will get their heads together 
during the next two years and reduce this 
limit ere another game bill passes the Leg 
islature. 

The open season on the animals named 
above is from September list to November 
lst—a wise provision. The limit on grouse, 
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prairie chickens, native pheasants, etc., is 
ten birds. 

The bill offers a stumbling block to the 
appointment of wardens by making it com- 
pulsory, before a county can appoint such 
warden, to secure the signatures of at least 
100 freeholders. The salary of such county 
wardens is fixed at $50 a month. 

An annual hunting license is fixed at $1 
for each person residing in the state; for 
non-residents, $10. An additional sum of $20 
is exacted for the killing of an elk. 


DENVER MEN MAKE GOOD CATCH. 
Coronado, Calif., March 23. 

Fishing continues to be an attraction and 
pastime supreme at this resort. Each day’s 
record-makers attempt to out-catch the 
sportsmen of the day before. 

Yesterday a party of Denver men, includ- 
ing J. A. Ferguson, E. A. Peters, J. C. Har- 
ley and Walter Fairbanks, with Marvin 
Gates of Clinton, lowa, spent three hours in 
the vicinity of the whistling buoy, just off 
the Coronado shore, and returned with a big 
boatload of fish. 

So fine a string of fish has but seldom 
been caught in so short a space of time, even 
at Coronado. It consisted of thirty-two 
Spanish mackerel, weighing in all 320 
pounds; one yellowtail of twenty-seven 
pounds and eighty-seven barracuda, which 
tipped the beam at 696 pounds; 1,043 pounds 
of fish for the time devoted to the sport was 
quite enough to make members of the little 
party particularly happy. Lest eastern 
friends should doubt the fish story from the 
far-distant shores of the Pacific, the power 
launch May’s big cargo was photographed 
in various styles and pictures, which are to 
be sent broadcast, telling substantial tales 
of California sport and the richness of the 
Pacific as a fishing field. S: BF. 


MONTANA'S NEW GAME LAW. 

In our last number we published some 
of the principal features, briefly outlined, 
of the new Montana game law, taken from 
a newspaper clipping sent us by one of 
oursubscribers. Butthe newspaper must 
have performed an extraordinary feat by 
being in error, for our good friend C. H. 
Smith of Butte comes to our rescue with 
a true copy of the bill with a hint that we 
amend ourerrors. We therefore wish to 


rescind what was said in our April num- 
ber,and quote herewith from the original, 
simon-pure act as it was signed by the 
Governor, and beg to thank Mr. Smith for 
his kindness in sending it to us: 

The new law protects the year round, 
moose, caribou, bison, buffalo, quail, 
Chinese pheasants, Rocky Mountain 
sheep, antelope and beaver. Two elk 
with horns may be killed between Sept. 1 
and Jan.1. No ducks, wild geese, brant, 
or swan can be killed between May 1 and 
Sept.l. A non-resident license is in effect 
for those who are not taxpayers of Mon- 
tana, it being $25 for the privilege of 
hunting big game, and $15 for birds and 
wild fowl. 

The governor may appoint not less than 
five nor more than eight deputy game 
wardens, who shall work under the super- 
vision of the state game warden. 


ON THE DIAMOND HITCH. 
Fort Collins, Colo., April 15, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I think that the 
information asked for by Mr. L. KE. Fish, 
Sacramento, Cala., in your April number 
on how to properly tie the diamond hitch 
and parallels would be greatly appre- 
ciated by many of your readers. 

Also any other information on packing, 
and especially how to pack large game 
to anadvantage. Outdoor Life is O. K. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


COLORADO GAME BILL. 
The Colorado game law, over which so 


much time, trouble and expense was 
spent, got snagged in the senate after 
passing the house, with the result that it 
went the way of several other bills that 
the senate was unable to pass before the 
date of adjournment, April Ist. The di- 
rect cause of the flood of work which del- 
uged the legislators to this extent was 
the arguments on the Revenue Bill, which 
consumed so much time that several im- 
portant measures had to go by the board. 

Like the return of the prodigal child, 
we therefore have the old and muchly 
abused game law back with us for an- 
other two years. There were several 


changes in the new bill which made it a 
measure much to be desired, but, alas, 
politics and legislation are fickle dames, 
and are apt to give us the slip when least 
expected. 
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THE PHILLALOO BIRD. 


BY J. F. NEWBY. 


HE Phillaloo is a rare old bird 
Whose conduct is the most absurd; 
For he sticks his bill down in the sand 
And plays away like a German band. 
Sing hey, the Phillaloo, 
The musical Phillaloo. 


With plumage like a Zebra marked, 
To its siren voice I have often harked. 
When twilight comes on gentle wing 
Tis then we hear the Phillaloo sing. 
Hark to the Phillaloo, 
The sweet-toned Phillaloo. 


His note when calling to his mate 

Oft lures the hunter to his fate; 

For he loves to sing in dark of moon 

As he stands on the edge of a deep lagoon. 
Oh, the Phillaloo, 
The treacherous Phillaloo! 


He likes to run along the beach 
Just out beyond the hunter’s reach. 
He takes a dip in the ocean spray, 
Then sands his bill and whistles away. 
Ah, the Phillaloo! 
The rare old Phillaloo. 


When I was young I often heard 

Tales about this wondrous bird, 

Told by hunters grim and old 

W hose stories made my blood run cold. 
The mysterious Phillaloo, 
The dangerous Phillaloo. 


When at night I heard the owls too-hoo, 
And was told ’twas the call of the Philla-loo, 
My hair stood up, and my bulging eyes 
Blinked and shone out like fire-flies. 

Oh, the Phillaloo 

The wondrous Phillaloo. 


Old Indian Jake long used to tell 

Of the treacherous bird, for he knew it well— 

How it would cry just like a child 

When the night was dark and the wind was wild. 
Oh, the Phillalco, 
The lonesome Phillaloo. 


I’ve hunted this bird with utmost zest 
O’er hills and dales of the mighty West, 
Till at last I found, near Point Magu, 
This rarest of birds, the Phillaloo. 
~~ The musical Phillaloo, 

Found only at Point Magu. 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh 


show, Chicago, May 1, 2, 3 and 
coln, secretary. 


West Virginia Exposition and State Fair As- 
sociation’s annual dog show, Wheeling, 


September 11, 12, 18 and 14. G. 


ager. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


South Dakota Field Trial Club's 


nual trials, Sioux Falls, S. D., 


Haugtro, secretary, Sioux Falls, 


Iowa Field Trial Association, 


trials, Iowa, August 


veer, secretary, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Manitoba Field Trial Club's 


trials, Carman, Man., September 10 
ber, secretary-treasurer, Winnipeg 


Monongahela Game Association's seventh an- 
nual field trials, Senecaville, Ohio 
A. C. Peterson, secretary, Homestead, 

Connecticut Field Trial Club’s 
New England dogs Conn., 


12 Fr. M Chapir secretary, 
Conn, 


Kentucky Field Trial Club's 
trials, Glasgow, ky November 114. 


Samuels, secretary, Louisville, 


Illinois Field Trial Association’s third annual 
trials, Robinson, Ill, November 19. W. R. 
Green, secretary-treasurer, Marshall, 

Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty-third an- 
nual trials, Newton, N. C., November 23. 8S. C 
Bradley, secretary, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

Missouri Field Trial Association's fifth an- 
nual trials, Paris, Mo., November 25. L. 8S, Ed- 
dins, secretary, Sedalia, Mo. 


BEAGLE TRIALS. 


Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials, 
Pa., November 12. A. C. Peterson, sec- 


retary 


NO DOG CATCHER HEREAFTER. 


A measure originating with and drawn up by 
the Humane Society of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been passed by the K. C. lawmakers The 
measure will abolish the office of dog catcher 
and provides that an enumerator of dogs be 
appointed, to go from house to house, taking 
the name and description of every dog pos- 
sessed and notifying the owner that it is neces- 
sary to take out a license for the animal. If 
the owner refuses to take out a license the dog 
is not taken to a pound, as is now the custom 
but the owner is taken into police court to an- 


swer the charge of failing to take out a license 
for his dog, and he is fined if he does not show 
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od cause for neglecting it. The Humane So- 
iety claims that the measure will solve the 
og question.—American Field. 


A DOG'S FAITHFULNESS. 


A touching story of a dog's devotion to his 
master comes from Paris. The owner of a villa 
ear Paris had a large, fine and faithful Great 
Dane, of which he was extremely fond, and 
iving to sell his house and return to Paris he, 
with difficulty, decided to dispose of his dog. 
lie induced a wood-fencer to take him, but the 
dog could not accustom himself to his altered 
surroundings, and showed no affection for his 
new master, who therefore decided to drown 
him. Tying a heavy stone to his neck, and 
rowing a boat to the middle of the river, the 
man flung the animal with all his might into 
the water, but the rope broke, and the dog 
swam to the boat side to try to save himself. 
The pitiless woodman then dealt heavy blows 
it the dog with his oar, drawing blood freely, 
ind finally he, himself, overbalanced and was 
immersed in the river. Being unable to swim 
he would certainly have been drowned had not 
the dog turned to his assistance, and supported 
him with its teeth until the man managed to 
scramble into the boat. Conscience seems then 
to have pricked the man, who hauled the dog 
in, bound its wounds, and now the two are 
quite inseparable. 


CANINE CAPERS. 


Mr. P. H. Bryson, Dr. M. F. Rogers and 
Theodore Goodman have been selected to judge 
the Missouri Field Trial Association's trials to 
be held at Paris, Mo., November 25. Three 
better judges could not be found, and their se- 
ection augurs well for the Missouri association. 

St. Louis is one of the ‘‘doggiest’’ towns in 
the United States. She probably can boast of 
having more good pointers and setters owned 
by individuals than any one place in America, 
ind as clever a lot of owners as can be found 
inywhere. Mr. J. A. Graham, Mr. C. B. Cooke 
ind Mr. Martin Voorhees are a trio hard to 
beat. We hear that Mr. Cooke has four or five 


derbys, Mr. Graham four and Mr. Voorhees 
two, and who is also looking around with an 
eye to purchasing the first good thing that 
shows itself. 


A case of the greatest interest to owners of 
dogs came before the Appellate Court of Cook 
county. Illinois. lately. A judgment of $75 was 
entered against the West Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company for the killing of a Great Dane 
dog in 1897, owned by Mr. John Klecka. The 
court held that motormen must avoid running 
over dogs, and not rely wholly upon the quick- 
ness of the animals to avoid accident; in other 
words, motormen must scare them away when 
they loiter on the tracks. 

An English judge awarded damages lately to 
the amount of £25 against Mr. Percy Howard 
of Prestwich, the owner of a fox terrier stud 
dog, because a bitch sent to him to be bred 
was stolen during its sojourn at his kennes. 
The judicial pronouncement was not, however 
on the question of the liability generally of 
owners of stud dogs, in conection with bitches 
sent on a visit to their dogs, where accidents 
to such happen, and negligence on their part 
cannot be proved. This was, according to his 
honor, Judge Parry, a case of gross negligence. 
Owners of stud dogs in America will no doubt 
profit by Mr. Howard's experience. 

Butte, Mont., has a lot of crack hounds of 
the best stock which compare favorably with 
those of any town west of the Rockies, with 
the exception of San Francisco. 


R. E. Virgin of Utica, Neb., claims in his 
greyhound Red Diamond the fastest dog east 
of the Rockies, he having won first money in 
five successive meets, leading all his competi- 
tors to the hare in each of the meetings. Dur- 
ing the season he has won over $500. 

Oregon leashmen will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the sport of coursing. Dr. Alex- 
ander Reid of Ione, Ore., is making prepara- 
tions to start a coursing park at that point. 
Rr. teid is an old-time leashman, having 
coursed for many years in Scotland and Ire- 
land. He owned such noted performers as Lord 
of Avon, Donald, and Try Me. In a communi- 
cation to the secretary of the California Cours- 
ng Committee Dr. Reid states that he will or- 
ganize a club there within the next few weeks. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


RIFLE AT GRAND JUNCTION. 


Grand Junction, Colo., April 11, 1901. 


The interest in rifle shooting here is unabat- 
ing. Our club has taken in several new mem- 
bers lately, and will send representatives to the 
San Francisco Bundesfest, having joined this 
association. We have divided the club shooting 
into four classes, and each member making ten 
scores in his class will at the end of the year 
receive a medal. For instance, in the 75-class, 
a man making ten 75s will get a bronze medal; 
in the §80-class, ten 80s will win a silver and 
bronze medal; in the 85-class, ten 85s will win 
a silver and gold medal, and in the 90-class ten 
90s will win a gold medal. 

We have had miserable weather here during 
the past four months for rifle practice, but 
splendid for wind practice. The wind has been 
so strong and tricky every day that it has 
seemed impossible to make good scores. We 
recently had a visiting rifleman with us, who 
said he came here to get some good stiff wind 
shooting. If we didn't furnish him some of the 
strongest zephyrs he ever shot in, then I'll eat 
my hat, 


Following is a table of our scores for March 
31 and April 7, at 20 vards, Standard American 
target, off-hand: 


MARCH 31, 


M. C. Ramsey $10 810 610 81010 7—S87 
10 710 710 6 8 810 S—S84 
10 7 6 810 7 810 7 10—83 
Dr. Ramsey ..... 91010 8 8 9 910 7 8S—88 
610 9 810 910 6 8 7—83 
1098 8 99977 G82 
Struthers . 100 779 8 810 8 9 9—85 
& 


Smith . 39 7 410 3 6 10—61 
9505 5 710 8 7 460 
Jones i 77669 8 75 8 THT 
58478 676 T7 967 
Roberts 996776 8 8 10—78 
7978 910 75 8 5TH 
M. C. Ramsey........ 8 9 910 610 810 9 9—88 
98 9 9 810 9 8 9 9—8S 
9 810 8 8 6 6 8 10 10—83 
Dr. Ramsey ..... 910 8 6 91010 6 8 S—84 
98 978 6 9 810 T81 
Roberts . ' 98 4698 5 8 7 8T2 
8 777666 9 6 
Struthers . .....1010 810 7 8 7 7 8 10—85 
610 7910 79 9 5 8&—80 
Smith . 47 4 4810 5 6—59 
10 3 6 410 7 2 4 7 6—859 
675 8 8 676 9 971 


Grand Junction, Colo., April 14. 


This was the best day for shooting that we 
have had for three or four months. 


M. C. Ramsey........ 810 910 9 9 977 987 
10 78 8 8 8 9 9 10 10—87 
§ 99979 910 7 8—S85 

Dr. Ramsey . .---- 8101010 7999 8 9—89 
910 9 9 610 9 910 6—S7 
810 8 7 8 8 7910 9—R4 

Struthers . ; .6 9 6 810 910 7 8 9-82 
610 9 779 710 8 9—82 
8 78 8 6 810 9 9 881 

Roberts . wees» 9 6 81010 9 9 5 8 9-8 
8 9 910 3 91010 6 8—80 

Smith . 6688 6 
6 669 9 5 7 510 TT 
257424579 
tAMSE D., 
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YOUNG'S MONTHLY BUDGET. 
San Francisco, April 7, 1901. 

At the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, our 
shooting stands were over-crowded to-day. The 
weather was fine. Many visitors were in attend- 
ance, among them being Mr. J. B. Bradley of 
Wyoming, Mr. J. B. Saunders of Seattle and 
Mr. J. H. Allen of Chico, Calif., who tried their 
hands at our sport. Otto Feudner. the shotgun 
champion. took the wind from the experts’ 
sails to-day with his S. & W. pistol and prove 
that a man can excel with two weapons when 
he is made of the right stuff. His 34 is within 
two points of the best club score that has been 
shot for two years and only five points away 
from club pistol record (29). It is the more re- 
markable that he has been shooting this wea- 
pon but a few months. His ten best scores to- 
day averaged 49.9. 

yeorge Mannel, our president. beat his best 
previous efforts with the fine rifle. making 49. 
It bothered Champion Pape to beat it but he 
finally succeeded in making a 46. Dorrell felt 
particularly good, as his average for the day 
beat Pape’s. Capt. Kuhnle found that his 22-7- 
15 was best at 50 yards. his 17 being one point 
away from club record. Hoffman, Brannigan 
and Feudner have purchased .22 rifles and will 
be out for the captain’s scalp—which is getting 
gray: it might be safe to predict that these 
youngsters will be gray before they catch Fred 
—any way they will know they have had a 
match when they do hang his gray locks on 
their girdle. The bone that was broken in 
Young's right arm ground and squeaked but 
he banged away with pistol and revolver and 
forgot the pain in the excitement of the sport. 
thankful to have his left or shooting hand un- 
harmed. Dr. Twist is well over his last acci- 
dent with his bike and felt that the range was 
the safest place among sports. It is well to 
add that in our long experience here covering 
a period of nearly sixteen vears, no accident 
has ever occurred at any club shoot that we 
remember. which is a remarkable record when 
compared with other sports—and reflects great 
credit upon the carefulness of our shooting fra- 
ternity. 

Scores, 10 shots, Columbia target, off-hand: 
rifle, 200 yards: 


-4 6 3 610 2 5 2 416 
5257665 5 1 T—49 

535 42 77 210-59 

2310 21512 7 4 5—5l 

George Mannel ......5 5 3 8 8 7711 449 
5 4810 317 4 3 6 

3969 5 78 

511 4 41412 46 5 4—f9 

33 4911 4 1 4 311—53 
97648 623 4 

313 3 512 4415 4—51 

73 65 7 310 1 3 10—55 

448 5 48 2 1 6 17—859 

5 41013 3 4 4 3 4—55 
5 19 311 3 8 5 3 12—60 

W. G. Hoffman...... 6 42 610 5 410 3 7 


W. G. Hoffman... 


J. Fi. Allon (repeater): 
Pistol, 50 yards: 
Otto Feudner ..... § 43 3 8 3 514 2 1—18)* 
2126129 3 5 3—34§ 


(*Consecutive, and a run of 
29 in 10 shots, with 7 in the 
2-in. ring.) 


461348 6 6 3 
51 51 52 5353 55 60.. .. 
F. O. Young. 4 2 3 8 4 7 2 3 1 4—88 44 44 46 
617443 22 9 4-42 49 49 
619242 645 3—42 
E. Hovey ....41753323283 7 5—41.. 
58 59 73 76 
Revolver. 50 yards: 
.22 rifle. 50 vards: 
Capt. Fred) 111 2 31 3 3 1 1—17 20 21 22 
Kuhnle ..f 12 3 3 24111 1—1922. 
2332232132232 .... 
20 24 26 27 29 30 


NEW GERMAN RIFLE. 

The new military rifle, with which the Ger- 
man army is to be equipped as speedily as pos- 
sible, is said to be the last word in modern sci- 
ence. It is sighted up to 2,050 metres, or about 
2.250 vards. The rifle itself is only four feet one 
inch long, but it is fitted with a twenty-six-inch 
bayonet, giving a total length of five feet ten 
inches. which is an eighth-inch longer reach 
than that of the British service arm. The 
weight of the rifle is just over nine pounds, 
and of the rifle and bayonet together, 9 Ibs. 15% 
oz., which constitute it a lighter weapon than 
the Lee-Enfield. 


SPORTING RFC'!’LATIONS IN INDIA. 


Considerable discontent is felt in military cir- 
cles in India by the new regulations just issued 
in respect to shooting parties and sporting guns 
and ammunition. Soldiers may only go out in 
parties of three, and must be accompanied by a 
native interpreter; they may not enter a vil- 
lage or speak to a native woman, and they 
must not separate while shooting. Presumably, 
this regulation refers only to the rank and file. 
But there is a general rule, No. 16, which pro- 
vides that ‘no rifle or carbine shall be used 
which carries government ammunition, or is un- 
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der .450 bore or is sighted over 150 yards.’’ This 
drastic prohibition will have the effect of ren- 
dering illegal a large number of sporting rifles, 
and will seriously restrict sport throughout the 
peninsula. It is well known that Tommy At- 
kins, as a sportsman, is a somewhat indiscrim- 
inate shooter, with a special partiality for mon- 
keys and peacocks, but the above-mentioned 
regulation seems to be unduly severe, all the 
same.—Arms and Explosives (London). 


A LETTER FROM MR. KELLEY. 


As a matter of general information to our 
rifle enthusiasts we take pleasure in publishing 
the accompanying letter: 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co.: Gentlemen—I 
have noticed your illustration of one of my tar- 
gets in the March number of Outdoor Life. and 
in connection would like to say that there is one 
element of no little importance in the makeup 
of the outfit with which this and a number of 
other “possible” targets have been made during 
the past year, that was not mentioned with the 
illustration of the target I refer to the tele- 
scopic sight used in all this shooting, and 
which was made for me by John W. Sidle of 
Philadelphia. I have had perhaps eighteen or 
twenty telescopic sights of other makes, among 
them several of the most costly ever made in 
this country. In fact, my acquaintances know 
that in these shooting matters expense is not 
allowed to stand in the way of supposed perfec- 
tion in the outfit. I have, however, never been 
able to secure the same exact and satisfactory 
results with other glasses, some of them cost- 
ing more than double the price, that I have 
with this Sidle No. 1 “Expert"’ telescope, Shoot- 
ing for center, and not for group, I can depend 
on it absolutely. 

After thoroughly trying the glass, I gave 
away all my others, except one, and Sidle has 
lately rebuilt it, though it has not been used 
much, as I have the other and larger glass to 
interchange on most of my Pope barrels. 

I may say that the glass is the No. 1 Expert 
28 in. long, tube % in. in diameter, and slides in 
No. 10 front and No. 21 rear wind-gauge mount- 
ings. 

Powers are about 14 and 18 diameters. In or- 
dering it no specifications were given, the order 
being to make the best glass and one that 
would “get there,’’ and it surely does when 
mounted on a Pope barrel fed with bullets lu- 
bricated with Leopold’s ‘Standard’ (black) lu- 
bricant JOHN D. KELLEY. 

Williamsport, Pa. 


SALT LAKE TOURNAMENT. 


The first day’s shoot of the Salt Lake City 
tournament, held on March 27-28, was not con- 
cluded until 6 p. m. Fully 7,000 blue rocks were 
shot at and some very remarkable work was 
accomplished considering the unfavorable con- 
ditions to contend with The twelve events 
were followed by a sweepstakes at $1 per man, 
and most of the crack shooters participated. 


First place in the day’s shooting was cap- 
tured by Captain Callison of the home club. 
He killed 186 birds out of a possible 200. Bige- 
low of Ogden came second with 182, followed 
by M. S. Browning 180, Beard of Fruita 180, and 
Becker of Ogden with 179. 

J. F. Sharp was not so successful, breaking 
only 170 blue rocks, Following are the results 
of the day’s shooting: 


1234567 8 9101112 
es cecnawnn’ 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 25 15 15 20 15—200 
Cowan, Butte..... 151312191010 8 2012 13 15 13—160 


Calison, 8S. Lake..15 13 13 20 14 14 14 24 12 15 18 14—186 
Devor, Salt Lake.13 14 13 15 13 14 12 23 15 13 17 12—175 
Stewart, Helper..1011 11141013 5 22 1113 12 13—155 
Parker, S. Lake.. 812121314 913 22 11 12 16 15—157 
Beard, Fruita.....15 12 12 18 13 13 13 23 13 15 19 14—180 
Twelves, Provo...14121315 8 8 101412 11 14 12—148 
Newcomb, 8S. L...1413 141714 812 19 13 15 16 12—167 


Barney Provo.... 91211 18 13 14102013 915 12—156 
Dr. Irvine, Provo. 9121017 910112011... .. ..—100 


J. F. Sharp, 8. L.14 14121714 913 20 13 13 17 14—170 
fecker, Ogden....14 11 12 16 14 14 13 24 14 15 18 14—179 
Bicelow, Ogden,..14 13 15 20 14 12 14 24 14 13 18 11—182 
J Browning, Og..12 141216131113 91114 15 11—161 
J. Sharp, Sr., S.L.11 11 12 15 13 11 12 22 12 13 15 14—161 
Haslet, Spr’gville.14 15 14 13 12 12141810 813 11—154 
M. S. Browning..14 13 13 15 12 15 14 21 14 15 20 14—189 
J. Sharp, Jr., S.L.13 12 13 17 14 14 11 24 11 10 14 12—165 
Montgomery, Pro.11 14131510 8 12 18 10 12 14 13—150 
Brewer, Ogden...11 11 1117 11 10 10 21 13 11 15 11—152 
Johnson, Salt L... 9.. 91311111417121110 ..—117 


Cook, Springville .... .. ..141510.. .. 1418 14— 


SECOND DAY. 

The second day’s shoot in the tournament be- 
gan at 10 o'clock in the morning under most un- 
favorable conditions. The wind blew so flercely 
that the blue rocks were sent flying in every 


direction The scores follow: 
Events . 12345 67 8 9101112 
tirds 15 15 15 2015 15 15 25 15 15 20 15—2™ 


Parker. Salt L....13 15 14 16 15 13 14 25 12 10 19 13—179 
Becker, Ogden 13 12 14 18 15 14 13 23 11 13 18 15—179 
Reard. Fruita.....11 14 13 18 14 15 13 22 14 14 17 14—179 
Callison. Salt L...13 13 13 16 13 14 14 24 15 12 17 13—177 
J. F. Sharp, S.L..14 14 1019 15 14 13 211412 17 14—177 
Riglow. Ogden....13 1015 13 15 14 15 21 15 13 19 14—177 
Devor. Salt Lake. 913 14 19 1415 15 21 14 14 15 13-176 
Cowan. Butte.....13 13 13 18 13 12 13 21 13 11 17 13—170 
J. Browning, Og.10 13 13 17 10 13 12 22 15 12 17 14—168 
J. Sharp, Jr., S.1..14 12 1117 11 12 12 21101118 13—162 
M.S. Brown’g, Og.1113 12 14 13 11 12 17 1412 17 11—157 
Brewer. Ogden...11131016 91110 22 13 13 15 13—156 
Newcomb. Salt L.11 14 13 14 11 11 11 19 14 13 15 14—150 
farney, Provo....111211.. 910 3.. 8151415—118 
Twelves, Provo.. 3% 12 9.. 13— &9 


Cook, Springville.13 131318 1111........ 17 12—108 
Stewart, Helper.. 912 9111110 
Henderson, 8S. L.. 
Johnson, Salt L..  - 1110..12—-8 
Yard, Salt Lake... ..11 9.. 7 
Brockbank, S. L. .. 


The following percentage table contains the 
names of those who shot through each event of 
the two days, there being but thirteen men in 
all. For the first eight highest averages special 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


prized were awarded to the winners and also 
one prize to the lowest average. Cal Callison 
heads the list of the percentage table by one 
point, with Biglow of Ogden and Beard of 
Fruita, Colo., a tie for second place. Becker 
is a quarter of a point lower. There is but four 
points difference between the first six men. 


Birds. Broken. Per ct, 

Callison . 363 90% 
400 359 89% 
Beard ..... .. 400 359 89% 
pecker ..... 400 358 8944 
Devor .... 351 87% 
J. F. Sharp er : 400 347 86% 
M. S. Browning......... 400) 337 8414 
Parker ..... : .. 400 336 S4 

Cowan ..... 400 330 821, 
John Browning . 400 329 R21, 
John Sharp. Sr 41) 323 SOY, 
Newcomb 317 79% 
Brewer . j . 400 308 77 


BENNETT DEFEATS GARRETT, 


Pueblo, Colo., April 6, 1901. 

Enclosed find copy of score of match shoot 
for state championship between John W. Gar- 
rett and A. L. Bennett March 26, 1901. 

A. L. Bennett won the state championship 
at the state tournament at Colorado Springs 
February 23, in open competition. At this time 
he also won the handicap championship and tro- 
phy, shooting from scratch, against shooters 
with allowances ranging from one to seven 
birds, in thirty. The winning score in the state 
championship shoot was 46 out of 50, and in the 
handicap shoot 29 out of 30. 

On February 28 John W. Garrett challenged 
for the state championship and the match was 
shot on March 26, as per enclosed score. These 
scores may not look good upon paper, but they 
certainly did to the shooters and spectators 
who witnessed the match, which was shot un- 
der the worst possible conditions, with the wind 
blowing a gale across the traps, and the air full 
of sand. 

Championship match at 40 singles and 5 pair 
doubles: 


Garrett 66 
2-19 
(doubles) 01 11 11 11 10— § 


2302722341211 
(doubles) 11 ll 11 11 11—10 


46 

In addition to the match as above, the after- 
noon was spent in shooting for merchandise 
prizes, the principal ones being a Winchester 
shotgun, and a newly patented shell case in- 
vented by Mr. Bennett. Both of these were 


tied for by the Florence delegation and will be 
shot off at their grounds at a later date. 
Pueblo is laying her plans for the state shoot 
this summer or fall. and it will certainly be a 
CLAY BIRD. 


success, 


TRAP AT FRESNO. 


Fresno, Calif., April 11, 1901. 

You will please find enclosed scores for our 
regular shoot held on April 7th and the mid- 
week shoot held April 10th. This mid-week 
shoot is a new thing for our club. There were 
many who claimed that they would join the 
club if we would have weekday shoots, so the 
club gave a weekday shoot as a trial, which 
Was a great success, there being some sixteen 
or eighteen entries. The program for the tour- 
nament which we anticipate having on the Ist 
of May has not yet been arranged, but we will 
probably have them out by the 20th of this 
month. 

WEEKLY SHOOT—APRIL 7. 

First event (warm up). 10 birds—St. John 10 
F. Stone 5. Lon Holdsclaw 4, Foin 9, O’ Neill 10. 
Collier 3, Dismukes 8, Armenia 7, Armitage 8, 
Dr. Cooper 4, George Hart 6, J. Wotton 1, Le- 
wald 4, G. Stone 9. 

Second event, 20 birds—Foin 10, O'Neill 17, F. 
Stone 15, St. John 15, Armitage 18, Dismukes 16, 
George Hart 11 Wotton 9, Dr. Cooper 8, Holds- 
claw 13, Armenia 14, Schlueter 7, George Stone 
13, Thorp 3, Tong 7. 

Third event, St. John medal, 20 birds—Foin 
12, O'Neill 18, Armitage 17, Armenia 14, Fred 
Stone 15, Dismukes 20, St. John 18, Dr. Cooper 
4, George Hart 13, Wotton 10, Lewald 8, Holds- 
claw 15, Rambler 13, George Stone 14, Schlue- 
ter 7. 

Fourth event, 20 birds—Foin 11, O'Neill 18, 
KF. Stone 14, Armenia 13, Armitage 14, St. John 
15, Rambler 16, Holdsclaw 14. 

Fifth event, 20 birds (jack rabbit system)— 
Foin 12, O'Neill 17, F. Stone 16, Armenia 12, Ar- 
mitage 19; St. John 18, George Hart 11, Wotton 
6, Rambler 18, Holdsclaw 13, F. Fanning 12, 
George Stone 12. 

Sixth event, 20 birds (jack rabbit system)— 
Foin 12, O’Neill 17, F. Stone 15, Armenia 19, St. 
John 20. 

Seventh event, 10 birds—George Stone 9 F. 
Fanning 9, Holdsclaw 9, Wotton 5, George Hart 
‘. 

Eighth event, 25 birds—O'Neill 22, Armitage 
20, Armenia 18, F. Stone 19, George Stone 19. 

MID-Wkhe.kK SHOOT—APRIL 10. 

First event (warm up). 10 blue rocks—George 
Stone 8, J. Wotton 5, Kruger 4, G. Hart 9, J. 
Lewald 5. Holdsclaw 8, Lenhart 3, G. Monroe 
6, O’Neill 8, French 8, Cowan 9, Molar 6, F. 
Stone 10, F. Fanning 6. 

Second event, 20 targets—French 17, O’Neill 
17, Cowan 12, F. Stone 19, Kruger 6, George 
Monroe 8 Molar 6, Lenhart 8, Wotton 5, G. 
Hart 15, Lewald 9, G. Stone 14, Holdsclaw 16, 
F. Fanning 14, Collier 13. 

Third event (St. John medal contest), 20 tar- 
gets—Lenhart 5. Wotton 8, G. Hart 15, Dr. Mau-. 
pin 9, Lewald 12, French 15, O'Neill 19, Cowan 19, 
FF. Stone 16, F. Fanning 8, G. Monroe 12, Collier 
17, G. Stone 17, Kruger 8, Holdsclaw 16, Molar 


Fourth event, 20 targets—French 14, O'Neill 
15. Cowan 14, F. Stone 16, G. Monroe 13, G. Hart 
14, Kruger 7, Lenhart 11, Holdsclaw 16, Wotton 
10, F. Stone 15, G. Stone 16. 

DAN DISMUKES, Sec'y. 


4 
4: 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


FF, O. YOUNG HAS AN ACCIDENT. 


Editor Outdor Life—On March 22 I took J. R. 
Trego’'s pistol, which he made from a Winches- 
ter .22 rifle, new bolt action, to the range to 
give it a thorough test with Peters .22-short 
cartridges and did some good average shooting 
with it in a heavy and gusty wind. My best 
score was 37, and a run of 34, on Columbia tar- 
get. When nearly through shooting, the pistol 
dropped from my hand to the cement floor and 
exploded the cartridge, the bullet striking my 
right forearm half way between the wrist and 
elbow. It went through my heavy coat sleeve 
and a four-ply cuff, shattered the bone (ulna) 
and about half of the bullet went nearly 
through the arm, as was shown by the X-ray, 
the remaining pieces being scattered. The sur- 
geon cut the largest piece out. I can fully un- 
derstand now why this cartridge paralyzed 
ducks so at 100 yards. An improvement should 
be made on this bolt action in the shape of a 
safety catch. This would probably have pre- 
vented the accident. It will prevent my shoot- 
ing the rifle for some time. (Methinks I hear 
an echo from my friends (?) of the Bund, 
“Dot's good, Got dum it, dot’s good’’,) 

On March Ath Dr. Twist, C. M. Daiss and 
myself went to the range with our pistols. 
Daiss made the following in ten shots, using 
Dr. Twist’s S. & W. pistol, viz.: 353141112 
3 4—27, and I made 37 and 42 with it, the only 
scores I shot. Daiss shot U. M. C. long rifle 
and I used Peters short cartridges. Dr. Twist 
made 46 with same ammunition. Daiss has a §S. 
& W., and not getting good work out of it, be- 
gan to think he could not shoot any more. 
Upon trying the barrel I found the U. M. C., 
which is his favorite cartridge, would go 
through it only by hard pushing. No doubt 
the Peters cartridge will shot O. K. in it, as 
their bullet is smaller; in fact, it is just such 
a barrel as I want. On purchasing one recently 
I found it too large for Peters and returned it 
for a closer bore. Much depends upon the fit 
of the bullet in the short pistol barrels for fine 
work. Quick powder is best and soft bullet, but 
this requires deep grooving to hold the bullet. 


FRED O. YOUNG. 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., April 15. 

The following scores were made on the Ger- 
man target on March 7 and 30 and on the 
Standard American on April 7 and l4. At a 
meeting of the shooters of the club a vote was 
taken on the respective merits of these two tar- 
gets, the unanimous vote going for the Stand- 
ard American. 

March 17, German target: 


204 206 200... ... 
March 30, German target: 
219 209 210 206 215 
216 207 217 217 212 
April 7, Standard American target: 
75 83 86 88 84 
77 78 80 82 S84 
Arnil 14, Standard American target 
80 89 87 84 S84 
76 77 76 80 82 
84 77 78 81 85 
Lefors . en % %... 


FRED BONSER, Sec’y. 
PICKETT MAKES 100 STRAIGHT. 


Geo. G. Pickett made a fine score at the 
range of the Denver Trap Club on March 28 
running 100 birds straight. The total scores for 
the day were: 

Bronson 24, Arnold 18, McGowan 20. 

Bronson 25, Arnold 23, Howland 21, Sprague 
20, Pickett 25. 

Bronson 25, Arnold 23, Howland 23, Pickett 25 

McGowan 19, Younkman 23, Pickett 25. 

Bronson 25, Arnold 24, Sprague 21, Pickett 25 

Bronson 24, Sprague 21. 

Trophy Shoot—Howland 46, Sprague 48. 


PREGO'S PISTOL. 
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THE KINGMAN 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


TOURNAMENT. 
A brief epitome of each of the two days of 


the late Kingman, Ariz., shoot, is given below: 


FIRST DAY. 


Shot at. 
Holmes, Kingman ....... 205 
Lettsinger, Kingman..... 130 
Gooding, Kingman........ 65 
Hastings, Jerome......... 165 
Monahan, Needles........ 205 
Phelan, Manville.......... 160 
Briggs, Needles........... 205 
Burke, Needles............ 35 
Cole, Kingman............ 110 
Walkins, Kingman........ 110 
165 
Adamson, Jerome......... 195 
Heldreth, Kingman....... 75 
Philan, Williams.......... 125 
Hawkins, Jerome......... 165 
McDonald, Jerome........ 205 
Brown, Manville.......... 140 
Mrs. Phelan, Williams... 60 
Ewing, Kingman.......... 195 
Myers, Manville........... 95 
Seehorn, Kingman........ 70 
Blake, Manville........... 70 
Clark, Kingman. 20 


Broke. 


155 


27 
26 
6 


Per ct. 
76 
74 
74 
71 
70 
70 
67 
65 
64 


30 


The miss-and-out on the first day was won 


by Miller of Jerome. 


Miller, Jerome. 39 
Phelan, Manville.......... 120 
Holmes, Kingman......... 130 
Monahan, Needles........ 85 
Lettsinger, Kingman..... 85 
Briggs, Needles........... 130 
Adamson, Jerome......... 130 
Hawkins, Jerome......... 130 
Ewing, Kingman......... 85 
Yager, Needles............ 130 
Brown, Manville.......... 85 
Gooding, Kingman........ 115 
Watkins, Kingman....... 75 
Weatherholt, Williams... 85 
Blake, Manville........... 70 
Burke, Needles............ 100 
Myers, Manville........... 70 
Hastings, Jerome......... 45 
Heldreth, Kingman....... 50 
McDonald, Jerome........ 115 
Anderson, Kingman...... 85 
Lovengood, Williams..... 35 
Cole, 85 
Phelan, Williams......... 50 
Seehorn, Manville......... 45 
Mrs. Phelan, Williams... 35 
15 


SECOND DAY. 
Shot at 


Broke. 
97 


TRAP AT OMAHA. 


Per ct. 


Omaha, Neb., April 2, 1901. 
There was lively shooting at the 


grounds, across the river, yesterday, 
the departure of W. D. Townsend and 
Linderman to attend the grand American han- 


Omaha 
prior to 
Dick 


pigeons, which resulted as follows: 


Linderman (30) 24, Linderman (30) 23, B-! 
24, Knobe (30) 18, Townsend 


99 


Marsh 19. Scribner 17, 
Bruning 11, Calhoun 6. 


(28) 


22, Fogg (30) 23, Brucker (30) 17. 
A special race between 


24 


dicap at New York. The first shoot was 25 live 


27 (30) 


Lewis (30) 


Billy Townsend and 
Charlie Lewis, 25 live birds, resulted as follows: 
Lewis (31) 283. Townsend (28) 25. 
The afternoon's practice closed with a sweep- 
stakes target shoot. The score: 
Loomis 24, Sandy 24, Townsend 23, Lewis 21, 


Windheim 15, 


Knobe 16, 


TWELVE-BORE 


RIFLE AT PUEBLO. 


The following scores were made by the Pu- 


eblo, Colo., Rifle Club on March 


and 


re- 


spectively, at 200 yards, Standard American tar- 


get: 
MARCH 27. 
W. W. Yeager........ 9 910 9 
7 7-8 
6 9 910 
71010 9 
678 9 
1079 9 
658 7 
G. Newileve, 8 8 810 
9 


9 

8 7 510 

10 7 6 6 

5 8 910 
9 9 610 

98 67 

965 5 

E. T. Rittenhouse.... 8 6 6 6 
5 6 68 

5 7 710 

5 668 

5647 

J. E. McDonald...... 6 £87 
8 43 4 

425 4 

MARCH 31. 

Wy 98 98 
10 8 6 8 

7 @- 

7 71010 

910 4 9 

8 79 5 

766-8 

7 8 610 

468 2 

976 5 

5 5 5 6 

76546 

664 5 

5 746 

6 66 5 

45 4 

4574 


CO 


§—87 
9—85 
&8—83 
7—82 
9—79 
9§—82 

—78 


7—TA4 
6—TT 
10—73 
5—67 
7—67 
9—67 
6—64 
2—60 
S—6 
2—53 
6—49 
1—48 
10—89 
10—84 
8—84 
7—84 
7—T77 
10—72 
8—72 
9—T70 
5—69 
9—63 
5—58 
4—58 
6—52 
5—51 
3—51 
5—60 
4—53 
3—51 
8—57 


48 
117 
112 
24 
104 63 
121 62 
73 58 
95 57 
109 53 eet 
72 51 
99 49 9 8 8 610 < 
90 46 : 10 10 
9 
40 42 
39 8 7 810 6 
97 8 9 9 710 
79887 
910 8 710 
810 7 610 
75 69985 
74 910 7 6 5 
58 68 49798 ee 
56 66 56598 
St 65 610 6 7 4 a 
99 63 9 810 0 8 Boat 
82 63 02677 Bir 
53 62 5679 6 
80 62 665 8 4 ee 
51 60 5679 6 ee 
12 56 5953 4 
44 52 26647 
36 52 39848 ae 
52 52 
34 48 9 10 10 ae 
29 48 10 8 9 Be: 
23 46 7 
52 45 1010 8 ote 
50 43 10 7 7 ane 
15 43 10 8 5 ae 
35 41 110 8 SF 
16 32 77 6 
13 29 7 
10 28 Om 4 9 ae 
3 20 ) 6 a 
10 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


S BONBRIGHT 


of the 
Colorado 
was 


Cc 


UP 


Bon- 
Springs 


that of H 


Strang’s total score 
The scores of the con- 


Score. Handicap. Total 


0 
92 
79 
62 WW 
35 
ol 30 
E RIFLE CLUB. 


scores of 


MARCH 16. 


sergersen 


jonser 
Jones, 
Tyson 
Lefors 
Bonser, 


Ww. 
A 


Bergersen, P. 


Lefors 


Joe 


shoots 


193 205 196 219 205 


95 


held by 


Club on March 16 and April 
German ring targets being used 


218 207 . 


.198 199 199 213 198 203 .. 
215 197 202 185 203 217 202 
180 181 178 185 204... . ; 
151 168 165 169 165 177 183 170 
177 194 191 190 213 216 19 
PRIL 1, 
22 20 24 24 23 23 21 25 22 20—224 
2 23 19 19 20 24 24—208 
20 21 21 19 18 17—210 
22 21 21 21 24 19—216 
15 22 20 14 10 21 17 10 23 20—170 
17 22 20 20 16 16 17 21 23 17—189 
20 15 24 16 20 20 22 18 28 19—197 


Bonser, I 22 24 23 24 24 24 23 19 21 15—219 
20 16 19 22 22 21 22 23 23 21—208 
24 22 22 23 18—210 
3 24 20—215 
99 


23—212 
17—216 
2 21—217 


21—217 


Br 16—196 
1S—2000 
TRAP AT PROVO 

The regular weekly shoot of the Provo 
(tah, Gun Club on March 26, at 25 blue rocks 
resulted as follows: 

Stinson 13 Twelves . 18 

King ‘ 14 Barney 20 
IN RE MR. PAXTON’S 397. 

In a personal letter from C. F. Brown, sec- 
retary of the Aspen, Colo., Rifle Club, he has 
the following to say regarding Joe Paxton’'s 
remarkable record of 97, made during the past 
month at the range of the above club: ‘The 
conditions were at 200 yards, Standard Ameri- 


an target. The day was slightly cloudy, with 


i very slight wind blowing to the right and 
towards the shooter. Mr, Paxton used a Pope 
32:40, Winchester action, with palm rest and 
lens sights, the gun weighing about 12 pounds, 
They were his first ten shots fired that day.” 
RIFLE AT IDAHO SPRINGS. 
Idaho Springs, Colo., March 26. 
The members of the Idaho Springs Rifle Club 
were out in full force yesterday and some good 


scores were made, C, O. Whitney won the Car- 


ruth medal for this wek with a score of 82, 
shooting off a tie score with Garrabrant and 
Sutherland. The following scores were made, 


Conditions Standard American target, 200 


vards, strictly off-hand. 
0 89998 710 9 8 6—S84 
0968 99756 
F. A. Garrabrant....8 9 8 8 8 5 8 810 7—79 
755798 78 8 
F, L. Robinson....... 07810 778 5 7 877 
977548 66 910 71 
§ 8 6 8 410 7 7 9375 
005565679 9 971 
Cc. O. Whitney........8 768948 8 8 8—T 
§ 8 56975 610 771 
E, Sutherland........ 7646108 968 6—T7) 
> 698 510 58 5 6—65 
G. W. Carruth.... 6 64710 778 6 6H 
008 74445 6 7 10—65 
w. G. 7 8 
58695275 8 9—64 
Ww. A. Kuntz..........10 610 4748 8 3 5—65 
6953 4568 9 
H. B. Thompson.....7 6 75 63 75 5 8-59 
595 3 7 3—53 
F. G. Wayne 038 543475 5S 
R. H. Price.....«. 76104675 5 5 358 
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REVOLVER SCORES FROM ‘FRISCO. 


San Francisco, March 31, 1901. 


Several members of the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club went to the range for a 50-shot re- 
volver match to-day. Brannigan carried off the 
honors with a fine score, beating his own rec- 
ord—and it was expected that he would beat 
the Coast record on his fourth score, which he 
spoiled by ending with a nine. He uses a .38 
Ss. & W.. and L. & R. powder. Mr. J. B. Brad- 
ley of Wyoming was present and shot well with 
this weapon, expressing himself well 
with his day’s sport and a desire to be with us 
igain. Daiss’ shooting was experimental and 
not up to his average. The scores: 


pleased 


tevolver, 50 yards, Columbia target: 


A. J. Brannigan......6 6 3 72 9 3 5 6 3—59 
19 6 41011 4 6 6 6 3—66 

549 6443 3 7 3—18 

99213 665 4 2 940 

5 68 555 69 7 459 

963 

F. OO, Young. .54 61 58 57 49—279 
G. M. Barley.. 54 50 52 76 68—309 
83 54 56 55 60—308 


Brannigan had 43 shots out of 50 in the 8-inch 
ring. Young had 42 and Barley and Daiss each 
41. 

E. Hovey 6470: S. Carr 77; A. J. Brannigan 
55. With pistol Young made 1434545 4 4 6— 
{0—48. 

Dr. J. F. Twist, who has just got the powder 
burns cured up from his recent accident and 
was looking rather improved in his facial ap- 
pearance over his former self because of the 
ruddy glow of youth being imparted to the new 
skin, took a spin on his wheel for a change to- 
dav. He was thrown from his wheel and that 
side of his face badly lacerated, several stitches 
being needed over the eye. He and Young are 
trying to think up a new sport where accidents 
have no place, F. Oo. YOUNG. 
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SACRAMENTO SCORES. 
Sacramento, Calif.. March 25, 1991. 
The Capital City Gun Club held its first reg- 

ular shoot of the season at their grounds near 
the American river bridge yesterday. The boys 
turned out in force and some excellent scores 
made for so early in the season. The club 
placed the management of their shoots this 
vear with Kimball & Upson, which takes a lot 
of hard work off the shoulders of the club 
members. The management being old and ex- 
perienced workers, a pleasant day was assured 
for all. There were a number of preliminary 
warm-ups before the club shoot started. In 
these some good scores were made. W. Smith 
23, Adams 21, Newbert 2, out of 25. Derr got 
29 out of 30 with 28 straight. F. M. Newbert 
shot in fine form also, winning the club match 
with 24 out of 26. 


The club shoot occurs on the 
fourth Sunday of each month. 

The scores follow: 

At 25 blue rocks: 


second and 


20 W. Smith.... 23 
Nicolaus 18 Ruhstaller 15 
18 Newbert ...... 24 
Graham .........- ..14 
At 10 blue rocks: 
At 10 blue rocks: 
At 10 blue rocks: 
At 10 blue rocks: 
At 10 blue rocks: 


H. DERR. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP WINNER. 

One of the most interesting events in the 
history of trap shooting in the United States 
closed with the week ending April 6th. This 
was the gathering together of experts who at- 
tended the Grand American Handicap of 1901 at 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I. 

In point of sensational features and as an 
exhibition of remarkable shooting it stands un- 
excelled. It was when it came to a final test 
between Mr. E. C. Griffith of Pascoag, R. I., 
and Mr. J. L. D.- Morrison, that was shot off 
for the first prize, that the spectators were 
held spellbound; the amount of skill and nerve 
that was exhibited by these two men was 
wonderful to see. It was only after these two 
experts had grassed their last bird that the 
crowd realized the importance of this exhibition 
and what the new records were. Then it let 
itself loose; it was a:‘demonstration and ap- 
plause, and in their ecstasy they raised the 
winner, Mr. E. C. Griffith, to their shoulders 
amid a shout from the crowd, and going to the 
front of the club house, he was greeted by a 
host of admirers who stood ready tograsp him 
by the hand. 

When you realize that there were 201 start-. 
ers in the race for this honor, the G. A. H., 
which finally dwindled down to 22 ties to be 
shot off for the final score (a miss countnig as 
out, meaning the immediate retirement of the 
shooter), it shows that a man must have all 
his nerve, mental and physical faculties under 
perfect control in order to be a winner. 

It is a most interesting fact that this vic- 
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tory won by Mr. Griffith again demonstrates 
the splendid qualities of Laflin & Rand Smoke- 
less powder. He won the G. A. H. trophy ani 
$600 in cash His load consisted of 42 grains. 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


The following scores were made on the range 
of the Denver Rifle Club on April 8, at 200 yds.: 
G. L. Vought..... 101010 9 8 7 7 6 9 10—8) 


79 6 8 710 8 810 9—82 
10 8 6 79 79 810 9—S3 
W. H. Bassick... § 9799 8 710 7 9—S8 
A. W. Peterson 91010 6 6 8$1010 8 6—83 
9710 77979 8 6—79 
6 
F. O. Welker 599986986 8 6 
977599 8 6 8 
Cc. J. Davis. 98 79 8 710 6 8 6—78 
6 910 8 6 5 510 9—T5 


6 81010 76785 7 i 
J. N. Lower . 78876610 6 8 8S? 

J. H. Dean 75710 75967 87 

5 &—6S8 


J. A. Ricker...... 5 6 41 
‘ Hamilton ‘ 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


The Bonbright cup, contested for every week 
by the Colorado Springs shooters, was won on 
March 381 by J. F. Savage. 


On March 27, at Pueblo, A. L. Bennett of Pu- 
eblo defeated John W. Garrett of Colorado 
Springs in a 50-bird race for the state champion- 
ship trophy. This prize was contested for at 
the state shoot held on Feb. 22-23 at Colorado 
Springs, Mr. Bennett being victorious in that 
contest also. A gale blew during the match. 


A large number of shooters of Montana will 
attend the tournament at Great Falls, Mont., 
on the 19th inst. Last year this meet was held 
in Anaconda and a large attendance was pres- 
ent. The Great Falls club is making elaborate 
preparations to entertain the visiting shooters 
from every part of the state, and the meeting, 
it is expected, will be a grand event, 


A marksmen’s organization known as the 
Salt Lake City Riflemen has been formed. As 
its name indicates, the club consists of rifle ex- 
perts. The membership will be limited to thir- 
ty and weekly shoots will be given. Those who 
have thus far joined the club are O. E. Wilson, 
Fred Christensen, R. M. Thompson, C. J. Thom- 
as, D. E. Brockbank, Alex. Weatherson, J. T. 
Woodall, C. A. Floyd and C, Christensen. 


We have received a letter from an ex-Denver 
rifleman, but now a member of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Club, Mr. Frank Speth, in which he says 
that several members of his club will attend 
the San Francisco Schuetzen Fest. Among 
those who will go are the following: Capt. Mat 
Gindele, «d Payne, Mr. Bruns, B. Hansenzahl, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Ik. Uecotter and F. Speth. All the Colorado 


riflemen remember Mr. Speth and wish him and 
his club members all success possible in the 
rifle contests at San Francisco. 


The Florence (Colo.) Gun Club, in addition to 
a gold medal contested for each month, has of- 
fered as an additional incentive for shotgun 
proficiency a prize of a $45 grade Winchester 
trap gun, the piece to become the property of 
the man making the best score during the dif- 
ferent contests, which will probably include 
ten meets or five months more, as the events 
will be pulled off in future on the second and 
fourth Thursdays in each month. 


The following clipping is taken from the 
Miles City (Mont.) Journal: “The Helena Gun 
Club, through the Record, makes a ‘much ado’ 
about a member of their club named Bartos 
who broke 17 out of 20 blue rocks. How does 
this record compare with Judge Loud’s of Sat- 
urday last, 28 out of 30, or of Will Savage's of 
Sunday, 36 out of 40, or of W. H. Bullard’s, 43 
The members of the Helena club, if 
scores show for anything, are outclassed by the 
marksmen of Milestown.”’ 


out of 50? 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., April 1, 1901. 
You will note by the announcement below of 
of Mr. H. M. Pope, that we have made ar- 
rangements to manufacture and sell his cele- 
brated rifle barrels. Mr. Pope has built up a 
national reputation as a manufacturer of high- 
grade rifle barrels, and combining the best fea- 
tures of the two companies, will be able to pro- 
duce one of the most perfect rifle barrels it is 
possible to make. ‘There will be no reduction 
in the price of this special work. Mr. Pope will 
personally supervise all fine rifle and pistol 
work, and fit barrels to any standard action. 
The new barrel will be Known as the “Stevens- 
Pope.”’ J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


Hartford, Conn,, April 1, 1901. 

To My Friends and Patrons—My business 
having increased beyond my capacity, and be- 
ing anxious to fill my orders more promptly, I 
have sold all of my tools and special machinery 
to the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. The busi- 
ness will be conducted by them, but I am to re- 
main in full charge of all the work on the high- 
class rifles and tools on which I have been 
working in the past, and no work will leave the 
factory without my personal inspection and ap- 
proval. 

Thanking you for your past patronage, and 
bespeaking for the new combination your per- 
sonal interest, I remain, yours truly, 

H, M. POPE. 


One of the experts who was in evidence at 
the Grand American Handicap was Mr. F. §$ 
Parmelee, who won high average for the en- 
tire shoot, scoring 106 pigeons out of 107 for the 
entire week's work. Mr. Parmelee used Laflin 
& Rand smokeless powder, his load being 42 
grains. 
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688 878 7 710—H 
10 56576798 7 
443 5 6 8-657 
— 


